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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1847. 


——— 

Sw OW best to construct a Taga- 
TRk where the largest num- 
ber of persons may sit most 
at their ease, be most secure, 
and see and hear most per- 
fectly, is still a question, and 
probably will long remain so. The form, 
arrangement, dest materials in respect of the 
transmission of sound, and mode of obtaining 
security from fire and completeness of the ap- 
proaches, must be investigated by every archi- 
tect for himself, when about to design a theatre 
for dramatic representations, as points un- 
settled. More than one of the latest erected 
theatres in London, so far from being superior 
to those which preceded them, and giving evi- 
dence of greater knowledge of the subject, are 
positive retrogressions. In many of the seats, 
seeing and hearing are quite out of the 
question; the ventilation is abominable, 
draughts universal; and if the occurrence of 
fire, or any other cause of alarm, should lead 
to a hasty attempt, on the part of the audi- 
ence, to escape from the house, the eonse- 
quences could not fail to be dreadful. 

We may have occasion to speak more fully 
on this subject before long: the inquiry sug- 
gested is full of interest to a large elass of 
persons; and, moreover, would apply to many 
other structures besides theatres. As regards 
the arrangement of apartments with reference 
to the laws of sound, all are avowedly ignorant, 
and are unable to obtain with certainty any 
desired result. Some notes under this head 
will be found on another page in the present 
number of our journal, and may be referred to 
in connection with this remark. 

At the present moment too, when a new 
theatre is about to be erected in London, and 
one of the “royal” houses is undergoing 
alterations little short, in extent, of an entire 
reconstruction, this subject would seem to 
have more than ordinary claims to notice. 

This consideration, with others, leads us to 
place before our readers the plan of the 
“ Théatre Montpensier,’* jast now completed 
in Paris, and a view of the entrance front on 
the Boulevard du Temple, together with some 
particulars, for which we are chiefly indebted 
to an ably-conducted French journal, known as 
L’ Illustration. 

Most of our readers are aware that the 
privilege of erecting this theatre was obtained 
by M. Alexandre Dumas, through the Duke 
de Montpensier, a staunch friend of that dis. 
tinguished and most prolifie writer. A company 
was formed to build the theatre, and by them 
the ancient Hotel Foullon, and land whereon 
it stood, were purchased for 24,0007. sterling. 
For a long time expectation has been on tip- 
toe in Paris concerning the new theatre, and 
the most marvellous stories have been circu- 
lated concerning the arrangements, fittings, 
and decorations; almost sofficient, indeed, to 
ensure disappointment when opened. Whether 
or not, however, this bas been the case, we have 
yet to learn, 

An examination of the plant shews, that the 
site was an awkward one, and called for the 
exercise of skill in adapting it to the required 








* We use the name by which it has been known up to this 
time. What it w#itl, 
certa’nty at this moment. 

+ See p. 87, 


ail, be called, we cannot say with 


tramelled the architects considerably, and ma- | ¥ 








terially influenced the arrangement of the 
theatre. Thecireumstance alluded towasthe ne- 
eessity of providing for the accommodation of 
two widely differing audiences, and this is dwelt 
on by the French journalists as a matter of 
greater difficulty than it seems to be to us. The 
audience of the theatres of the boulevard (“ that 
dramatic Acropolis so picturesquely termed 
the Boulevard of Crime”) is of a peculiar, 
well-known, and fixed character, while the 
directors of the new theatre (the popular 
theatre, too, par excellence), looked to the most 
brilliant society of Paris as its patrons, in con- 

sequence of the peculiar circumstances under 
which it was erected. What was desired, 
therefore, was a building so arranged, that the 
élite of Parisian society might find in it every 
provision for their comfort without in any way 
trenching upon that of the ordinary public of 
the theatres of the boulevard. To obtain this, 

the directors associated with M. de Dreux,— 

who had obtained the chief prize for architec- 

ture in the Academy of Beaux-Arts, and had 

been sent to Rome by that body,—M. Séchan, 

an eminent painter of architectural scenery; 

and committed into their hands the entire di- 

rection of the works. 

Provision for the inferior audience menti- 
oned appears to have been made by two large 
amphitheatres, or, as we shoald term them, 
galleries, extending behind the second and 
third tiers of boxes; one of these is shewn on 
the plan, and is marked D. 

The form of the house is that of an ellipse, 
and differs from most modern theatres in hav- 
ing the transverse axis, like Palladio’s theatre 
at Vicenza, parallel with the scene, that is so 
far as relates to the principal part of the andi- 
ence. The longest diameter, from the back 
of the boxes to the back of the boxes, is about 
65 feet ; the shorter, to the front of the stage, 
is 52 feet. The opening of the stage is about 
36 feet. 

It is laid down by B. Wyatt, in “ Observa- 
tions on the Principles of a Design for a 
Theatre,” that as the reach of the bhaman 
voice, when moderately exerted, is about two- 
ninths farther in a direct front line than late- 
rally, and the voice being distinctly audible 
on each side of the speaker at a distance of 
75 feet, it will be as plainly heard at a dis- 
tance of 92 feet in front of him, therefore, 
‘that the geometrical figure which comes 
nearest to the extreme limits of this nataral 
expansion of the voice is a semicircle of 75 feet 
radius, or 150 feet in diameter, continued on 
each side to the extent of 17 feet, orin the 
proportion of about two-ninths of ite lateral 
expansion beyond the limits of the semicirele, 
and then converging suddenly until the two 
lines meet behind the back of the speaker.” 
There are many reasons, however, why a thea- 
tre of this extent should not be erected. 

“ Taking 75 feet (says Mr. Gwilt, com- 
menting on this passage) for the distance at 
which the voice can be heard laterally, as the 
space between the front line of the stage and 
its immediately opposite boxes may occa- 
sionally be in the lateral direction of the 
voice, the greatest distance from the front wall 
of the stage to the back wall of the boxes 
posite the stage should not exceed 75 feet, 
limit of the voice in its lateral direction, because 
of the turns of the head which the actor must 
often make for the business of the scene, when 
that which was opposite might become lateral ; 
and thus those persons sitting in the opposite 
boxes would be 92—75=17 feet beyond the 
reach of the voice. 

The use of a semicircle, without a modifica- 
tion would, however, involve the extension of 
the stage opening to en inconvenient width ; 
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The, however, given for the reader’s con- 
sideration, is leaving the Théatre Montpensier, 
where it will be observed a large proportion of 


stage. The arrangement here adopted has the 
effect of reducing in appearance the size of the 
house; but those who have been into it assert 
there is no place in it, whether it be in front 
or at the sides, in the boxes or the amphi- 
theatre, where the whole scene is not distinetly 
visible. 

The front of the boxes is white, with con- 
tinued garlands of fruit, flowers, and foliage, 
painted on it. The front of what we should 
eall the dress-circle is a balustrade. The 
proscenium and curtain are very elegant. 

The number of persons the house is said to 
contain is 2,000. We may mention, that in- 
stead of one central chandelier, which would 
have interfered with the view from the galleries, 
constructed as they are, there are two, one on 
each side, by which means inconvenience is 
avoided. 

The frontage on the Boulevard is very 
emall,—not more than 26 feet, and gave little 
opportunity for display. The arrangement of 
this front, as shewn by our engraving, is not 
uolike that of the Adelphi Theatre, although 
the details are widely different. The caria- 
tides on the ground story represent Tragedy 
and Comedy; the upper groups, supported on 
brackets represent, on the right hand, Hamlet 
and Ophelia, and on the other side the Cid and 
Chiméne, The central figure, for the admis- 
sion of which the circular pediment is in- 
exensably broken, represents the genius of 
modern art. The whole of the sculptare is 
the work of M. Klagmann, and is said to be 
well executed. 

The total cost of the building and fittings 
is stated at 32,000/. 
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STOPPAGE OF THE WORKS IN WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 

We mach regret to find that the restoration 
of Wells Cathedral, to which we alluded some 
time ago, has been brought prematurely to a 
close, The ed excuse suspension, 
with the dean, is this, “ When I have all the 
money requisite to carry out the j 
works, then we may proceed.” To this doe- 
trine all who really feel a desire for the re- 


ing in su we cannot go further. 
nave cleansed and re- 

stored, and the ancient on the 

ing renewed : the beautifal vaulting of the choir 

is still choked The intention 
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THE BUILDER. 
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the reason before stated, has ordered all the 
a away, and the men who had jast 
got into the spirit for their work were dis- 
persed. The cost of scaffolding, &c., for such 
an undertaking is notsmall, and this must be en- 
tirely re-erected if ever the works go forward. 

An encaustic tile floor is about to be put 
down in the Ladye Chapel, at some consider- 
able cost. 





THE INTERIOR FORMS OF BUILDING, 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE LAWS OF SOUND. 





A meetine of the Institute of Architects was 
held on Monday, the 8th instant, Mr. Bellamy 
in the chair, when a paper on the above subject 
was read by Mr. Scott Russell. 

Mr. Russell, in commencing his remarks, 
said, in excuse for interfering with what might 
be considered not his province, that although 
extreme division of labour might, and did, 
earry science forward, yet, by confining parti- 
cular departments to classes, it induced narrow 
views. He thought good resulted from the 
professors of different sciences mixing to- 
gether and interchanging opinions. It was diffi- 
eult to excel in more than one, still there were 
many examples of those who had done so,—as 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
others. If in any thing extra-professional aid 
was needed by architects, it was in the arrange- 
ment of buildings with reference to the trans- 
mission of sound, where all were avowedly at 
fault. All architects admitted that nothing 
was more difficult. Mathematicians, when 
applied to, gave widely different forms as the 
best. Even an ear-trumpet was no better made 
by the most profound mathematician than by 
the merest rule of thumb; and if it were so 
difficult to arrange an instrument by which 
sound might, with every advantage, be con- 
veyed to one individual, how much more must 
it be to arrange a room so that every one in it 
might hear what was said. The problem was 
to enable 1 or 1,000 to hear equally well. The 
waves of sound were generally thought to be 
like the waves of water: he had been led to 
investigate the latter, and in so doing, had 
arrived at some conclusions not generally en- 
tertained. He proposed to divide the subject 
into five parts. The first principle to be men-~ 
tioned was this, that sound travels in straight 
lines: light and sound are the same in this re- 
spect. Sound does not easily go round a 
corner; and this should be remembered in 
arranging buildings. The question was how 
to make the greatest number hear and see 
well. In the theatre of the Royal Institution 
in Albermarle. street this had been successfully 
worked out: he thought that from every seat 
in it the lecturer could be most distinctly seen 
and heard. This was arranged by Count 
Rumford and Sir Humphrey Davy.* The 
human voice, the lecturer remarked, could be 
heard 500 feet with ease ; and he believed that 
a building might be arranged to seat 20,000 
persons where all would hear: the fact that 
Wesley, preaching in a natural amphitheatre 
of hills, was beard by that number of persons 
justified his opinion. He had noticed that a 
reader in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral 
could be heard 200 feet off distinctly, and after- 
wards making the experiment himself with a 
friend, had found that he could be heard that 
distance when he spoke in a clear whisper. 

Mr. Russell then proceeded to explain a 
curve which he had discovered, and recom- 
mended for the sectional arrangement of the 
seats, and the mode of obtaining it, but which 
we find it difficult to convey without diagrams, 
It was first necessary to fix the position of the 
speaker, and to decide how much of the voice 
and sight of the speaker each auditor should 
have: he thought an area 18 inches high and 
3 feet broad sufficient. Drawing then a series 
of radial lines from the mouth of the lecturer 
to points decided by these dimensions, a curve 
was obtained for the rise of the seats, which 
was found in practice of good effect.t 

The secon — he would allude to was 
the se escillation of air in a chamber, 
which was the source of much trouble, but 
might be turned to good account. A long 
chamber of air, if caused to oscillate, continued 
to do so, and would produce a tone depending 





* Mr. Godwin remarked, after the reading of the paper, 
that the arrangement of this theatre was usually attributed 
to the late Mr. Webster, the geologist, who built it, being 

‘This s oublished by Me. R. and 

t was . R. some years ago, i 

ilbustrated in Gwilt’s “ Encyclopedia.”’ - “ 








on the length,—as in an organ-pipe. Thus a 
gallery, t feet long, would i the note 

; and if 32 feet long, it would be an octave 
higher. Every chamber, in short, has a voice. 
A speaker should find out the key-note of the 
room, and speak in it if possible. This fact 
opened the question whether we could improve 
rooms for hearing by attention to the dimen- 
sions and proportions. Length, breadth, and 
height should be in harmonious proportions, 
or the sounds produced would jar: there was a 
more intimate connection between music and 
architecture than is now generally admitted. 
Simple multiples for the proportions were de- 
sirable; as, for example, 48 feet long, 24 feet 
wide, and 16 feet high, and so on.* Incon- 
gruous sounds, he said, neutralize each other, 
and produce dead points, or points where the 
speaker would not be heard. Care was neces- 
sary in this respect. 

Harmonious arrangement of an apartment 
might sometimes be obtained by means of 
pilasters, or partition with doors. The choirs 
of our cathedrals usually approximated to sim- 

le multiples in their proportions, and bore out 

is view, he thought, by their effects. Incon- 

ruous forms made the worst apartments for 
Ceara. The lecturer was then proceeding 
to speak of the third division of his subject, 
reflection of sound, but was invited to post- 
pone the consideration of it till the next 
meeting. 
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AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 
RIGHT TO INTERFERE WITH ADJOINING 
BUILDINGS. 

A warenousse, situate No. 21, Bermondsey 
wall (call it A), consisting of two square sto- 
ries and one in the roof, which was curbed, 
having been in a great measure destroyed by 
fire, and the warehouse adjoining (call this B) 
being of a greater height, with dripping eaves 
all round, it was desired to rebuild or reinstate 
the first-mentioned warehouse, A. 

The front and rear walls had been entirely 
rebuilt, and new floors and roof formed, ex- 
cept the first or ground-floor, and part of the 
second or one-pair floor. Under the schedule 
C, part 4, the district surveyor required that 
the curbed roof should be replaced by a square 
story; and under schedule D, part 3, required 
that the party-wall should be carried up three 
feet above the gutter. Under sec. 3], he was 
of opinion that the wall was sufficiently secure 
to allow it to be raised. 

The adjoining owner maintained that sche- 
dule D, before mentioned, did not justify in- 
terfering with an old adjoining building, which 
is not out of repair; that the form of notice, 
schedule M, No. 8, shews that it was not the 
intention of the law that a wall should be con- 
demned on account of its being insufficient for 
a building owner, and that the previous section, 
26, is the only one under which the building 
owner could proceed; that the common-law 
prescriptive right of possession for a sufficient 
number of years cannot be set aside, excepting 
by the express words of the statute (‘* Wells 
and Ody’”’) and that the present words do not 
justify the claim. 

Further, that section 3] does not enable a 
building owner to do all that is necessary to 
raise a building, but only to do so if he has the 
assent of the district surveyor, and can do it 
without interfering with the adjoining owner’s 
reget this intention is clearly shewn by 

is being authorized to do it without any 
notice. 

The official referees were therefore requested 
to determine, 

* Istly. Whether the warehouse A has been, 
in the intention of the Act, rebuilt, or has been 
only reinstated or altered. 

2ndly. Whether the party-wall is required 
to be raised above the gutters of the adjoinin 
building B, and can be so raised by the build- 
ing owner without the consent of the adjoining 
owner, all notices and formal proceedings being 
supposed to have been taken. 

And 3rdly. Whether the building owner or 
adjoining owner should be at the expense of 
forming the lead gutter, and making good the 
roof of the adjoining owner’s building.” 

The referees determined “that the warehouse 
(A) bas been rebuilt within the meaning of the 
first-mentioned Me litan Buildings Act, 
and that the party-wall in question is by the 





? See paper on iis subject, Pp. 2, ante, 











er i 
said Act required to be raised shove Pe pee 
of the cles building (B), and that sub- 
ject to the proceedings directed and required 

y the said Act to be taken in that behalf, 
such wall can be so raised by the building 
owner without the consent of the adjoining 
owner; and that the wooden plate, and eaves 
upon the said party-wall are, so far as they go, 
of the nature of a party timber partition, and 
subject to the provisions of the said Act in re- 
spect thereof, and that such timber should be 
removed, and, the party-wall, being otherwise 
sufficient, should be raised at the joint expense 
of the building owner and of the adjoining 
owner, but that the required new gutter, and 
making good the roof of the adjoining owner's 
building, must be made and done at the sole 
expense of the adjoining owner.” 


PROJECTION OF SHOP-FRONTS. 


In the case of a proposed addition to a shop- 
front in Upper Baker-street, Pentonville, on 
which an award had been made, the building- 
owner thought, on considering the award, that 
the proposed projections might be made to the 
extent required, provided they consisted of fire- 
proof materials. He thought his opinion was 
confirmed by the latter part of the clause in 
schedule E, headed, “ Projections from face- 
walls, &c.,” and remarked, that in his opinion 
a fence-wall, inclosing the present garden of 
the said house, and standing before the line of 
fror‘s to the extent of the line of the proposed 
projections, would invite nuisance, and be a 
much more objectionable projection than the 
proposed shop possibly could be. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to construct the said pro- 
jections with fire-proof materials, It must be 
added, that he had the written approbation of 
the owner of the adjoining house in Upper 
Baker-street. 

The district-surveyor (of Clerkenwell) con- 
sidered that it would be contrary to the said 
Act to build the said shop-front to the extent 
proposed, and the question was sent to the 
referees. 

The award was,—“ that inasmuch as the ex- 
tent proposed for the projection of the shop- 
fronts (namely, the line of the fence-wall in- 
closing the garden of the house in question) 
would exceed the ordinary and reasonable 
width of stall-boards to shops similar to the 
proposed shop, and such projection would be 
an extension of the shop, and not the mere 
addition of a shop-front before the line of the 
present external wall of the house, it will be 
contrary to the Metropolitan Buildings Act to 
build the shop-fronts, or any of them, in the 
line proposed, or to make any such projection, 
whether the same be or be not of fire-proof 
materials; but that if such front be formed 
of fire-proof materials, and do not exceed in 
projection the ordinary and reasonable width 
of stall-boards to shops similar to the proposed 
shop,—which width is, in our opinion, not 
more than two feet,—and if no extension of the 
shop, as distinguished from the shop-front, 
be made beyond the present line of the front 
wall of the house, then it will not be contrary 
to the said Act to erect the same.” 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHT FOR PAINTING. 

Ir is well known, that ordinary artificial 
light, such as that obtained by the combustion 
of wax, tallow, oil, or carburetted bydrogen 
gas from coal, produces a tinge of colour very 
different from that produced by the white light 
of the sun. This very much affects the ap- 
pearance of colours exposed to artificial light, 
and prevents the continuance of some opera- 
tions after the sun has gone down. For artists 
it would be especially important to obtain light 
free from this tinge: and we therefore think it 
desirable to point attention to a paper on this 
subject, by Mr. Tait, a vice-priehdeat of the 
Scottish Society of Arts, published in the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal for Ja- 
nuary. 

The writer remarks,--“ The sensation of 
colours is caused hy objects refecting or trans- 
mitting colours produced by the rays of light 
to which they are exposed. There are three 
primary colours, yellow, red, and blue; of two, 
or all of which, combined in various ratios, all 
other colours are composed. Light, with very 
rare exceptions, is compound or heterogene- 
ous, producing twoorall of the primary colours. 
The pure light of the sun produces them in 
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such ratio, that when . 
reflected or itted, they neutralize eac 
other, and produce white or neutral grey(which 
is merely a shade of white, having no Er 
dominant colour); and light producing them 
in such ratio is often called shortly white or 
neutral light. In 100 parts of white, there 
apyeet to be about 18 parts of yellow, 32 of 
red, and 50 of blue, all of equal intensity, or 
nearly as 3, 5,8. When two only of the pri- 
mary colours occur, yellow and red, yellow 
and blue, or red and blue, they form the 
secondary colours, orange, green, or purple; 
and when they occur in the ratio in which they 
are produced by white light, they form perfect 
or normal secondaries. The colour of those 
objects which are called coloured, is caused by 
their having the quality, from their peculiar 
structure, or otherwise, of reflecting or trans- 
mitting different parts of the rays forming the 
compound light to which they are exposed, the 
remainder being absorbed and extinguished.” 

In ordinary artificiallight,the rays producing 
red and yellow appear to occur nearly in the 
same ratio in which they occur in white light. 
“ And as there is an excess of them over the 
rays producing blue, all that is necessary, in 
order to produce white light, is to interpose a 
transparent medium of such a depth of blue as 
to absorb that excess, allowing such a portion 
of them to pass as is necessary to neutralize the 
rays producing blue, all of which have been 
allowed to pass. It appears that that excess 
may be best absorbed by interposing coloured 
glass, of apes depth of blue, according to 
the ratio of orange in the flame. It ought to 
be ‘coloured’ glass, that is, coloured in the 
melting-pot. Glass ‘stained’ blue, that is, 
partially coloured by applying the colouring 
matter to the surface, and fixing it by a heat 
sufficient to soften the glass, but not to melt 
it, is not transparent; in which respect, blue 
differs from other stained colours in general.” 

“ The artificial light is to be inclosed in a 
box or lantern of a suitable size and construc- 
tion, or otherwise, as circumstances may re- 
quire, and in such manner that none of it may 
escape by the openings for admitting and dis- 
charging air or otherwise, except what is 
modified by passing through the coloured 
medium.” 

The paper shews how best to adjust the 
depth of tint of the glass, In obtaining white 
light by the method proposed, there is of course 
a loss of a ae eee of the artificial light, 
and a corresponding increase of expense ; but 
it appears that the objection on this ground is 
not so great as might be anticipated. “ Dr. 
Fyfe states the following among the results of 
observations made by him with regard to the 
expense of a variety of materials for produc- 
ing light, taking as the unit the expense of 
good coal gas, yielding 12 per cent. of matter 
condensible by chlorine : — Gus argand, 1-00; 
gas swallow-tail, 1°40 ; solar oil in solar lamp, 
2°00; solar oil in common argand lamp, 3.98: 
whale oil in ditto, 5-00; sperm in ditto, 8-00; 
moulded candles (short sixes), with two wicks, 
12-70, with one wick, 13-50; wax candles, 
25°90; spermaceti and composition candles, 
29-20, So that, supposing the expense of white 
light to be six times that of ordinary artificial 
light, it may be produced by a gas argand 
lamp for little more than the expense of the 
same quantity of orange light from common 
whale oil in an argand lamp, for about half 
the expense of tallow candles, and for less than 
a fourth part of the expense of wax candles; 
and if gas cannot be obtained, the solar Jamp 
may be used, which will produce white light 
at the same expense as orange light from tallow 
candles, and at less than half the expense of 
wax candles, independently of the dimination 
of the ratio of orange, in consequence of the 
great brightness of the flame of that lamp,” 

We look upon these hints by Mr. Tait, for 
the production of artificial daylight, as likely 
to prove of considerable value. 


— 


wholly or 








Grosvenor-sQuare.—A resident in Gros- 
venor-square implores us to urge the import- 
ance of completing the sewers in that neigh- 
bourhood, which have long kept the inhabitants 
in a state of great discomfort. In cases of this 
sort every effort should be made to get the 
works completed with the utmost rapidity, 
whereas it would seem here that those engaged 
are in no hurry to get done. Who is to 
blame ? 











THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AND 
PROGRESSIVE RISE OF THE RIVER. 


Siz,—As you inserted a of mine in 

of the 9th of January ult. (and to which 

now refer), on the effect of the rise of the 

river Thames, I take the liberty of submitting 

my ~— as iether cause of such an inter- 
esti rographical consequence, 

The basin of the river Theses is considered 
to comprise an area of about 5,500 square 
miles. The bed of the apper part of the river 
probably is not much pb owing to the 
descent there ; it being computed, that the fall 
from Oxford to Maidenhead is about 25 feet 

r ten miles, from Maidenhead to Chertsey 
about 22 feet, from Chertsey to Mortlake about 
16 feet; and from Mortlake to London about 
one foot per mile. 

Rivers occupy the lowest part of the valleys 
through which they run, and when rivers are 
large, the declivities are generally small, and 
the downward impetus, when diminished, and 
particularly when opposed by a flood or re- 
turning tide, produces a considerable deposit 
of sediment. At the mouth, or more correctly 
speaking, the end of the Thames, the river be- 
ing so wide there, it will be found, by compa- 
rison of the level of the upper surface of the 
adjacent marshes, that the deposit is less in 
depth in that part of the river, owing probably 
to its being more diffused. The narrower 

art of the river, such as between Sea Reach 
and Wandsworth, has the most to do in this 
business ; and there, affected by the flood tides, 
is the greatest deposit. This, I havecalealated, 
may amount to a rise of from 18 to 24 inches 
in each century. Upon this principle, I ima 
gine that the bed of the river Thames, many 
centuries ago, was much lower than it is at 
present; and that all the marshes at that time, 
and also the ground at Millbank, &c., were 
above high-water level. The water of the 
Thames in the part alladed to is frequently so 
turbid as to resemble in colour and consist- 
ence thin pea-soup; this matter cannot return 
and ascend the river, where is no retarning 
tide, but only obeys a downward stream, and 
the sea appears inclined to reject it, and there- 
foremuch of it remains and disfigures the river. 
I have no doubt the quantity of this stuff is 
greater now than it was formerly, owing to 
the very increased extent of the metropolis, 
and the consequent greater discharge from its 
sewers. 

As the bed of a river becomes higher, the 
whole body of the water must rise in a pro- 
portionate degree;—for the river acts as a 
gutter, and it must be evident, that if a gutter 
has a certain quantity of work to perform, and 
the lower part be loaded with sand and dirt, 
the upper surface of the travelling water must 
be higher. I am confident that there can be 
no objection to my theory on account of a 
supposed level of the tidal wave, because the 
same is not uniform: for instance, the differ- 
ence between low water and high water is great 
at Guernsey, and but small at Weymouth. 

To revert to an early period, I have seen at 
low ebbs, a little above Rainham Ferry-house, 
the remains of large trees in position, with 
their roots. These are not in a fossil state ; 
they are black, and like soft charcoal. This 
soddened decomposed wood is frequently found 
in the river, and is called by the fishermen and 
sandmen “ moor logs.”” The same occurred at 
Greenwich at about the same level, and ocea- 
sioned much inconvenience as to the driving 
of the piles forthe pier there. It is probable 
that these woods were in existence about our 
Saviour’s time. I should observe, that my at- 
tention was at first attracted only to the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the formation of the 
marsh walls; 1 afterwards referred to ancient 
buildings to support the position I had taken. 
These marsh walls have hitherto been attri- 
buted to the Romans, probably under the idea 
that no other people in this country could have 
undertaken a work of such great labour as the 
recovery of so much land, many feet below the 
ordinary level of high water. In 1734 breach 
occurred in the marsh wall at Dagenham, and 
as the repair of it cost 25,000/., how is it pos- 
sible that the whole marsh wall on both sides of 
the river could have been made by any nation at 
one time? It appears evident to me, that when 
the bed of the river became so elevated that 
the rise of the upper surface of the water 
to injure the marshes, that the walls were 
commenced ; and this at first, being a work of 





place to have been a swamp, owing to its bei 
now a little below the present line of hi 
water. . 

My attention has been particularly called to 
this point, because I have seen, on excavations 
being made in the New Cat, and in several 
parts of St. George’s- fields, that within aboat a 
foot of the present surface there was clean 

ight gravel, from which it is evident that that 
neighbourhood had never been subject to in- 
= 

‘hree years ago they were digging a sec- 
tion re the ‘Dele iteuind ps West- 
minster-bridge (the northern boundary of 
Thorney Island) to low water mark. The pro- 
gressive deposit of the river was here evident ; 
they came at last to a floor of sand, which I 
have every reason to consider was the shore 
when Westminster was selected as the site for 
the royal palace. The sands on the shores of 
the Thames have been decreasing, from what 
I have seen, during the last fifty years, for 
which I can give many proofs. (I may perhaps 
be allowed to mention, that I am descended 
from a family that was occupied at least two 
centuries in the Thames sand trade 

Even the gravelly portion of the bed of the 
river is not a permanent floor, for it is con- 
tinually shifting in every direction. The ma- 
terial brought up from the bed of the river by 
the ballast engines is invariably soiled river de- 
posit. (nthe Tunnel Report, March 7, 1843, 
it is stated that the ground excavated there 
varied greatly, being sometimes merely a loose 
river deposit. The Duke of Buccleuch’s 
causeway, and that at King’s-Arms-stairs, 
opposite, are now buried several feet in the 
mud, and have disappeared. 

As my theory has hitherto been met by 
universal contradiction, I beg to add, that 
have recently ascertained that the waters of 
the river Po have risen, owing to that stream 
carrying down and depositing so much ‘mud 
and gravel; and that, consequently, the em- 
bankments there have from time to time been 
raised; and that they are now at least 22 feet 
higher than the general level of the adjacent 

lains. And I have just read in the Rev. Dr. 
ussell’s “ Egypt” (1832), that the river Nile 
has risen about 41 feet in 4,000 years. 

I regret that my attention was only lately 
directed to the subject of the palatial Houses 
of Parliament. 

February, 1847. T. Hiees. 








FOX-HUNTERS AND SANATORY REFORM. 


Ir was a striking and gratifying sign of the 
times to find Lord Lyttleton, the Lord-lieute- 
nant of Worcester, at a fox-hunting dinner the 
other day, calling the attention of the com- 
pany to the importance of sanatory reform. It 
speaks volumes for the cause, and more so 
still that the subject was actually received 
with “ cheers ” by the assembled fox-hunters ! 
However strange it may appear, such was the 
fact. The remarks of the chairman were in 
allusion to Mr. Austin’s recent report on the 
sanatory condition of the city of Worcester. 
“He (Lord Lyttelton) was most anxious to 
express his sense of its value, and hoped most 
sincerely that the ma ny en oe eg 1 
ties of the city would app ir v t 
energies to the seaman adiines of that re- 
port.” ° * * “He (Lord L.) felt deeply 
impressed with the subject, and therefore he 
had been anxious to take the first opportunity 
of introducing it.” (Cheers.) 

Imagine the puzzled look of the fox-hunters 
of the last generation on being so addressed ! 
And that their successors in field should 
actually cheer such an intrusion over their 
wine, was ¢ to disturb them in their 
v ves! t all honour to the men of 
high birth who, like Lord L shew 
their true nobility in efforts such 
as this, for the welfare and improvement of 
their fellow-creatures! 
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THE BOND QUESTION. 


Me. Eviron,—In Tue Buitpen of the 
23rd ult. are some observations on “ hoop-iron 
bond,” end a recommendation that it “ should 
be strained tightly the whole of each 
wall in one piece, if possible, and secured at 
the end by turning it up at right angles, and 
lapping it over the u courses,” 

ow, Sir, although it is known well enough 
that, with the exception of water, all bodies 
are expanded my bem beg to remind your 
readers that bodies of a different nature are not 
equally expanded by an equal increase of the 
degree of it, This is strikingly demonstrated 
by W ood’s pyrometer,—an instrument 
formed of clay for ascertaining high tempera- 
tures by measuring in its gauge the fas grange 
of metallic rods previously submi to the 
temperature required to be known; and also by 
the fact which every architectural draughtsman 
must have observed, of the different expansion, 
in hot and damp weather, between his wooden 
or ivory rules, and his drawing paper. 

Since, therefore, brickwork cannot be length- 
ened by heat or contracted by cold, precisely 
in the same degree as iron is, it seems to me 
that unless dry brickwork be compressible,— 
or unless (which I much doubt) iron be elastic, 
i.e., capable of itself resuming its pristine di- 
mensions after any casual extending force may 
have been removed from it,—it seems to me, 
I say, that all courses of brickwork, however 
tightly bonded with iron in the first instance, 
will only remain effectually so when the atmo- 
sphere possesses that precise temperature which 
it had when the brickwork wes originally 
bound ; and that in extraordinary hot weather 
the restraining power of the iron for keepin 
the brickwork in its intended situation wil 
cease to act, and the iron thus become detached 
and useless,—iron being much more expansible 
than brickwork. 

This, then, is a very important question that 
should be forthwith experimentally answered, 
and which might easily be done by any of your 
practical readers, when they may have oc- 
casion next to build a common garden wall, or 
some such like unroofed and untied structure. 

I am, Sir, &c., W. Bromer, 

February 3, 1847. 


P.S. Since writing the above I have seen, 
in your number of the 6th instant, a letter, in 
which “ elasticity of iron” is spoken of as a 
fact proved by “ great experience.” But this is 
rather flexibility, and not true elasticity, being 
merely such mechanical and permanent exten- 
sion or stretching of its ieles, as a black- 
smith gives to iron by his hammer, and not the 
elasticity caused by a “vis insita,” like that 
possessed by India-rubber. The iron, how- 
ever, of whatever size, would still retain its 
susceptibility to change by the influence of 
heat and cold, and, therefore, would be liable 
to the objections of your last correspondent on 
this subject, unless such change (but which I 
hold to be impossible) were “by some means 
counteracted ;” and would, moreover, as I have 
before said, cease to bind, because it would 
loosen itself not only at its “ends,” but 
throughout its “* whole length.” 


P.P.S, Feb. 12.—Some gentlemen may su 

that, when iron is enveloped by thick walls, 
it would be protected from the temperature of 
the circumambient air. But this I doubt; be- 
cause Heat, although conducted at a com- 
paratively slow rate by brick or stonework, is 
an all-pervading agent, and exists often in a 
latent state, undiscoverable either by our sense 
of touch, or by thermometers. 

It has been inferred that, if iron-hoop bond 
be bedded in cement, it cannot move. But, 
supposing this to be a just inference (although 
I believe that in no possible cireumstance is 
the natural expansion of iron by heat controll- 
able), I beg to ask whether any such power as 
could prevent this expansion penn not, @ 
reat wal act asa yore Page and so render 
useless any iron appli t pur ? 

If iron be ever employed for being shane 
work, it should, I think, be employed as at 
Dover, where, in the construction of the new 
sea-wall, a stout iron chain has been laid, but 
without straining it, over one of the central 
grouted courses oi the large unwrought boulder- 
stones with which the wall is made. 

What, however, will be the effect of this 
ebain bond, we must wait for old Neptune, 
some stormy day, to discover, W.B. 













THE BUILDER. 


ART IN MONTREAL AND QUEBEC. 


bert Sag beige writes us that art ae 
inning to in these provinces. 

barhosliooy’ windows shew some of the 
best London and Paris prints aronen for sale. 
On the 6th of January an exbibition of paint- 
ings by artists living in Montreal was opened, 
and though they were mostly copies from 
modern artists in Europe, and some very bad 
copies too, the exhibition, as a whole, was 
better than might have been expected. Num- 
bers of very imitations of our favourite 
artists, and copies of their works, are ht 
in from the States, and sold at high prices, The 
London Art-Union has honorary secretaries 
in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, and Kingston, 
who have sent a fair list of subscribers. 

===! 


CONSTRUCTION OF BATHS. 


Sin,—The Public Baths and Washhouses 
Act has been adopted, it is said, by the me- 
tropolitan parishes of St. Martin-in-the Fields, 
St. Mary-le-bone, St. James, Piecadilly, 
and St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, 
and by the boroughs ot Leeds, Birmingham, 
Steekport, Bath, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Ply- 
mouth, Bristol, Worcester, &c. These make 
but a beginning. Still they create a new de- 
maod for an article of manufacture to which 
sufficient attention has not hitherto been paid. 
I allade to the baths with which they are to 
be fitted up. 

There are two most important requisites for 
those baths. 1. Durability. 2. Cleanliness. 
There is a third, though of less importance. 
3. Beauty. 

Allow me to suggest, in your columns, that 
attention should be paid to the manufacture of 
baths, and to give a few hints. 

1. Durability. Where baths are tc be kept 
in constant use, it is of great importance that 
they should not be liable to oxidation or cor- 
rosion ; that they should not be brittle; and 
that when they are formed of several pieces, 
their joints should not be liable to “ weep.” 
Zine, galvanized iron, copper, lead, marble, 
varnished wood, and slate, among others, are 


| deficient in durability ; for as a part of durabi- 


lity, the preservation of a polished surface is 
to be considered. 

2. Cleanliness. Where a bath is to be used 
frequently in the shme day, it is essential that 
it should be capable of being easily and rapidly 
cleaned. A bath which can be cleaned by 
merely passing a mop over its surface and 
dashing two or three pails of water on it, is 
infinitely better pra for a public establish- 
ment than one which needs the friction of a 
scrubbing brush or sand-paper to keep its sur- 
face bright. All metal baths, at least, will 
require considerable scrubbing to make them 
bright or attractively clean. 

3. Beauty. A dull-coloured bath will give 
a dull hue to the water it contains, and will 
render it less easy to detect any want of clear- 
ness in the water itself. Baths of zinc, lead, 
and slate are particularly open to this objection. 

I understand that the Parent Baths and 
Washhouses’ Committee are having some 
cast-iron baths enamelled for their model esta- 
blishment at Goulstone-square, Whitechapel ; 
and that they are having some of their baths 
of white porcelain tiles. The ehief objection 
to tiles seems to be, that the joints between 
them must present a rough su » whieh will 
“ oatch the dirt.” If the enamelled baths can 
be made at a reasonable cost, they may pro- 
bably answer well, as combining the three 

ints to which I have alluded. But, Sir, 

wever earnest a committee may be in their 
endeavours to obtain a thoroughly good article, 
there must be a far larger amount of inventive 
talent among our manufacturers than any com- 
mittee can possess; and I shall be sted if my 
hints may be the means of inducing some of 
your readers to turn their attention to a sub- 
ject which involves the two points, essential to 
the suceess of commercial enterprise, public 
good, and private emolument. 

Your subseriber, N. R. 
London, February 13, 1847. 











Warer.—According to the Gloucestershire 
Chronicle, the Gloucester W ater Company have 
determined to give the city the benefit of a 
constant instead of intermittent of water, 





We hope to find this example followed, 

















THE GAS MOVEMENT. 


Rays of light occasionally interfere with 
each other’s towards their respective 
destinations, the result is a diminution of 
light for the time being instead of an increase. 
The mutual interference of old and new gas 
companies, in their Parliamentary and other 

les for supremacy, is here and there 

poy «in negatively, at least, by prevention 
of intended increase and improvement,—just 
such a temporary “ darkness from excess of 
light.” So is it, for instance, at the present 
moment, in the city;of Worcester, where ob- 
stacles in the way of an intended increase of 
light have arisen in consequence of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings between the old and new dis- 
pensers of the light. The new have promised 
to reduce the c of the old by no less 
than 20 per cent., although the latter do not 
exceed 63, per 1,000 cubic feet of gas. And 
the old, in order not to be outdone by the new, 
now offer to light the public lamps at as low a 
charge as that of the new. The public are thus, 
at all events, likely, in the long run, to benefit, 
as usual, by the “fair competition” of the 
caterers for its staple uirements ; and the 
only limit to one’s reasonable satisfaction with 
a consummation so desirable would be the 
ev way unprofitable conversion of such 
fair and profitable emulation into “ ruinous 
competition.” But we are probably a long 
way off such a limit to the benefits to be 
derived from cheap and good gas light. 
The variation of the price of gas 
in various localities is very great. This 
robably in part arises from the variation 
in the expense of coals; but that is by 
no means sufficient in many cases to account 
for the differences. At Salisbury the price is 
10s. per 1,000 cubie feet; and at Romsey it 
is even 12s. 6d., while at Southampton it is 
only 6s. 6d., and, at Liverpool, as already 
noted, 4s. 6d., with the immediate prospect of 
a reduction to 3s, 8d.; nay, from the extraor- 
dinary evidence of Mr. Cox, @ practical gas 
producer, on his examination, lately, before the 
Commissioners of Inquiry there, as to the 
cheapness with which the article can be sup- 
lied in connection with the sale of the coke, 
it appears that companies might sell gas with 
a profit at 2s, 8d. a 1,000 cubic feet! and 
moreover that in one manufactory at Bristol it 
actually costs less than nothing! It is quite 
clear, in short, that dust has been already 
thrown into the eyes of the public far too long 
for patient endurance :— Witness the fruits of 
competition at North Shields.—* In 1843,” 
says the Gateshead Observer, “the improve- 
ment commissioners, thinking ‘2s. per street 
lamp too much, offered 45s. The terms were 
rejected :—‘ 45s. could not possibly pay.’ Both 
parties were stiff, and the town went one 
whole winter unlighted. A new company was 
formed, and contracted to supply the lamps 
with gas of the best quality at 17s. per annum ! 
In the first year the shareholders divided 3 
per cent.; in the second, 5 per cent.; and in 
the third it continues to prosper. The supply 
from both companies is abundant and Aa 
On the other side of the T'yne—at South 
Shields—there being only one company, 5s. 9d. 
is charged for what only costs 3s. 9d. in North 
Shields.”—The Sunderland Corporation Gas 
Works were scarcely finished, the other 
day, when all the leading plumbers in the 
town were almost constantly engaged in 
fitting up new meters and new service pipes, 
and the quality of the article is so superior to 
that of the old company, that nearly all who 
are not pomerens evans in upholding the 
latter are said to be applying for the new arti- 
ele, which is found at length to obviate the 
chief objection hitherto to the introduction of 
gas into private dwellings,—a circumstance 
which will in all probability lead to a very 
gen increase of general consumption there. 
n the benevolent aspiration of the Gateshead 
Observer we most cordially concur: “ May the 
successful example of Sunderland stimulate 
other towns to secure for themselves the two- 
fold advantage of cheap and pure gas.”” The 
new works at Sunderland have, it is said, a 
handsome exterior, The front is of freestone, 
246 feet long; breadth of whole 117 feet. 
The retort-house has a cast-iron roof, made by 
Messrs. Burlinson, of Sunderland, and contains 
a fe vedi five cone each, made of 

expeditious uction and savi 
of » a8 well as comfort to the vem 
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peer, Mr. Forest. The mason 
chiefly by Messrs. Steel and Appleby, of New- 
castle. The ironwork was supplied by Messrs. 
Vernon and Son, and Messrs. Simpson and Co., 
of Aberdeen.—The officia! inquiry at Liver- 
peol is going on, The most interesting por- 
tion of the evidence, hitherto lead, is that of 
Mr. Cox, the engineer of the new Guardian 
Gas Company, to which we have just alluded, 
and from which it appears that by means of 
the profit arising from the preparation and 
sale of coke, gas, in some circumstances, can be 
reduced in cost to little or nothing : that in faet 
ges manufactories ought to be really if not os- 
teusibly coke manufactories. It is under @ 
patent, however, “for the creation of heat,” 
that Mr. Cox proposes to form his coke ; and 
he declares that he has supplied the Great 
Western Railway Company at Swindon with 
gas “ at ls. Sd. per 1,000 feet, and did not lose 
by it!” The patented process he observed is 
peculiarly applicable to every place where 
there is a large demand for coke ; and at Liver- 
pool there is one firm who would purchase 
double the quantity which the new company 
could make, although they calculated on sap- 
plying 100,000,000 cubic feet of gas a year. 
That firm, he added, is at present selling the 
coke made by the patent process ; and he has a 
tender from them to deliver coal to the works 
at 8s. 6d. a ton, and to take back the coke, 
after the gas of course is got out of it, at 
13s. 2d. a ton, for sale at 23s. 6d. a ton! Why 
gas, it would appear, even taking such evi- 
dence cum nota as the lawyers say, should be 
sold for nothing at least, if not for “less than 
nothing,” in order to get rid of it as a nui- 
sance in the profitable manufacture of coke! 
There are financial wonders here, it would ap- 
pear, to be opened up to us, nearly akin to, and 
no less astonishing than, those statisticul and 
economical subversions of all common notions 
that are thought to be on the eve of realization, 
by chemical and other companies, for the profit- 
able disposal of the old and venerable nui- 
sance of sewage and manure. Mr. Cox, as 
incidentally observed, bas literally declared in 
his evidence, that “at one manufactory at 
Bristol, they made their gas for less than no- 
thing.” This evidence has very considerably 
astonished and enlightened the natives of 
Liverpool, and no wonder. 














RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 





Tue new system of propulsion advocated by 
M. Andraud, an antithesis of the atmospberie, 
in which air, compressed by a single atmo- 
sphere, is said to be sufficient to propel trains 
at the rate of fifteen to fifty miles an bour, or 
more, if requisite, bas been tried, successfully, 
it is said, at Paris, on 100 yards of line laid 
down for the purpose. The train is impelled 
by means of a tube in the middle of the road, 
with a pipe by the side which keeps up the 
motive power. The cost of working is said 
to be no more than a tenth of that ef the st- 
mospheric, and a half of that of the loeome- 
tive, means having at length been devised for 
the compression of the air at a very small cost. 
Besides the safety und smoothness of transit, 
this system is said to possess all the other ad- 
vantages of the exhaustive or common atmo- 
sphericsystem without any of its disadvantages, 
and tocost,information,as well as in working, a 
comparatively very small expenditure. We shall 
see.—— Colonel Sibthorpe, who declares that 
“he wouldrather seea highwayman or a burglar 
on his premises than an engineer,” has given 
notice in the Commons, that if no more com- 
petent member bring io a bill for the better re- 
gulation of railways, be himself will, on an 
eurly day, move for leave to bring in a bill to 
compel railway companies to give ample com- 
pensation to the survivors of those persons 
who may have lost their lives by accidents on 
railways, Mr. Henry Booth, says the Man- 
chester Advertiser, has addressed the chairman 
of the railway commissioners on the inconve- 
nience experienced by travellers, post-office 
keepers, and railway managers, from the dif- 
ferences of time, caused, of course, by the dif- 
ferences of places in longitude ; and be strong! 
urges the adop‘on of a uniform time for all 
England. At present, the difference of time 
between Liv and Manchester, not to 





speak of Leeds and Hull, produces many 


very yard amongst 

planting bedges, how delightful they would 
in the summer months to a ges If 
were but to sow a few nds of mignonette 
and white ire on the, and banks 
e w fragrant i 
sas me In a few years, con er’ ton 
become naturalized and sow themselves. The 
weaker they grow the sweeter they are,” 
A chemical alarum, or whistle, invented by Mr. 
ieiohy tatenened ee Captain Codd agion 0 ‘the 
ately ins aptain i on t 
susiiepbarte line at Nevo Cites The Morning 
Post describes it as consisting of a 
cylinder, with the usual whistle st the top, and 
a stone funnel within, giving the interior a 
sectional form, somewhat like the letter V 
standing within the letter U. At the bottom, 
or bason of the U, is placed a piece of marble 
(carbonate of lime), and mariatic acid is then 
poured into the funnel, or V, which, as it flows 
on the marble, liberates the carbonic acid 
or fixed air, which forces back the remaining 
acid into the funnel, and t suspends 
further poy prs a monthe, if 
necessary, till charge asa accumu- 
aed eto o wound the whine, wen fame 

i the charge of gas is replaced, so 
ccoad ue tee sepented even so rapidly as once 
in every fifth seeond, if the instrament be set 
to that precise effect. The sound is said to 
have been distinctly audible at the distance of 
half a mile. The weight of the instrament 
may be reduced to thirty pounds withoet 
diminution of power, so that it may be readily 
lifted off and on the carriages or engines. 
The London and York Company have become 
their own iron-founders at Lincoln.——<The 
Great Western have instructed their engineers 
to institute a series of experiments with s 
to diseover, if possible, a more perfect 
of welding, by whieh the tiers may be 
secure from accident in breaking either 
aise He motion or ehanges in the 
_ directors of this company have 
arrangements for letting ail their servants 
coals carriage free, -| which means those 
their employment will be able to bay 
coals at 15s. per ton, ot 9d. per cwt, 
have also granted an additional all 
102. per annum to their clerks while 
in night duty. It is farther intended to 
premiums for good conduct to all who have 
served satisfactorily during five _ and 
apwards. Such consideration, on the part of 
the directors, cannot fail te strengthen the ties 


between the — aod 
There are now 500 masous by the 
contractors for raising the piers for the Bri- 
tavnia iren-tennel bridge over the Menai 
straits on the Chester and line. 
These men are 5s. to 6s. a day. ——The 
first bar of American rai iron was 
in 1944, and there are now 16 to 19 
making 120,000 tons of the same per annunt. 
An Aweriess paper also states that there sre 
now in operation, the United 
States, 11,000 miles of rai , laid down at 
one-twentieth of the cost per mile of the Eng- 
lish lines, eS once poet 
those charged passengers i 
this country. —aalanpemoanents im the elec- 
trical telegraph are said to have been effected, 
by the American inventor, Professor Morse, 
by which communications are impressed on 
at the rate of 50 letters per minute.—— 
essrs. Brett and Little, of High Holborn, 
have patented an improvement called the 
electro-telegraphie converser, from the al- 
leged facilities which it affords tothe means of 
conversation between parties distant from each 
other in space. Moderate expense, great sim- 
plicity, freedom from vibration, and non-lia- 
bility to derangement from atmospheric in- 
fluences, are enumerated am the more 
obvious advantages of this invention over those 
at present in use. The patentees propose to 
lay down at their own cost any portion of line 
that may be required to convince railway com- 
panies and other public bodies of its anques- 
tionable superiority to every other. Freedom 
from the influence of thunder-storms would be 
a decided improvement, as the needles of the 
—— even on short lines, are then vio- 
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is a class of coffers denominated sovex, 
BOULGE, BOUGETTE, BOULGETTE, terms signi- 
fying in the 17th century, any small trunk, 
but applied at an earlier period exclusively to 
those in which ladies carried their jewels and 
trinkets when travelling. 
A ap was then read by Mr. John Brown 
a medizval ironwork existing ia 
- 2 Abbey. Mr. Brown stated, that 
laize chapel, in the Abbey, is deposited 
the iron canopy which desman surmounted 
the posal pes — leanor. The 
queen’s a cast of which was exhibited 
would lead any one to expect that the we 
ments should be in proportionate taste, and it 
so happens there is no disappointment on view- 
ing this curious specimen of ancient art. 
Neale, in his “ History of Westminster,” men- 
tions that “ since the coronation, a considerable 
ent Pov red ae in the interior 
appearance o burch, by a general 
cleaning of the menaseeis and the Aah amc of 
the iron-work which screened them ;” now, 
at this coronation, which must have been that 
of George the Fourth, the iron-work not only 
of the tomb of Queen Eleanor, bat that of 
Henry V., were placed in the dark recesses of 
the Biaize pre 9 where they have been seldom 
viewed by parties who have visited the Abbey. 
This is to be regretted when we consider the 
searcity of remains of ironwork of this period, 
particularly as it is desirable to have authea- 
tieated specimens of such work. The can 
of Queen Eleanor’s tomb is about 15 feet long, 
and is divided into various compartments, eaca 
of a different pattern, which are designed wad 
executed with the greatest skill. Mr. Brown 
was of opinion that it is not generally known, 
the ironwo.k of Henry Fifth’s tomb is in ex- 
istence; however, in this chapel nearly the 
whole of it may be found. The tomb of 
Henry V. is at the east end of the confessor’s 
ebapet : the head of the king, which the vergers 
was made of silver, was taken away in the 
time of ee —- Neale se all the 
damage inthe Abbey was not done tn the time of 
the troubles.” 
In the tenth volame of Rymer’s “ Federa” 
is the copy of an order for the payment of 122, 
to John Ardum, clerk of the works, for thirty- 
si% tons of Caen stone by him purchased, to 
make the king’s tomb, and 23/, 6s, 8d. for 
making the tomb. This order bears date in 
the first year of Henry VI. In the same 
volame is also an agreement with Roger Jubha- 
son, emith, of London, for executing the iron- 
work of Hesry Fitth’s tomb. The recess in 
whieh the tomb is placed is nearly a square, 
inelosed by iron gates, which open under @ 
fine pointed arch of stone, surmounted by aa 
elegant arrangement of cunopied niches, tur- 
reted, ineluding statues and cher ofnaments, 
and flanked by octagonal towers. The general 
pattern of the open work of the gates consists 
of small squares, each containing four trefoils ; 
their imposts and fascia are divided into thir- 
teen com which have been painted 
blue and red; on each blue space 
are placed three gilt fleur-de-lis, and on each 
red space, three gilt lions. Below these, near 
the middle of the gates, were fixed alternate 
rows of swans and untelopes, and ouly one 
swan and two antelopes are now remaising. 
Mr. Brown concluded by expressing a bo 
pest these valuable art might 
in some position w would be 
useful to students. me 
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Paiscipies oF Ewoincenino.—The coan- 
cil of University College, London, has insti- 
tuted » hip of the mechanical pri 








troublesome miscalculations, unless persons 


len y affected, while the bells are kept inces- 
¥ ringing. 
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ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE “THEATRE MONTPENSIER,” PARIS.” 
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; MR. EASTLAKE AND THE NATIONAL | sence of any foundation for the charges | presented to, or acquired by, the directors of 
5 T ‘ GALLERY. | brought against Mr. Eastlake. | the Royal National Gallery, it is desirable to 
: pe “ebelgammeans: of the trustees of the National | The minutes point out another circumstance | stipulate, in the case of pictures or sculptare 
ar wt Se moved for by Mr. Hume, and printed requiring immediate remedy, which is, that | gratuitously offered to the directors, that the 
¥ or “ of the House of Commons, afford a | many pictures are annually lost to the nation | directors shall be at liberty to appropriate 
a domes reriy to Mr. Eastlake’s accusers, | through want of a place to put them into. The | them, if they shall think fit, to the use of 
BE M thee “ 5 ge Mr. Mulready, Mr. Etty, | list of gifts declined is a long one, and has led | public moseums that may be now or hereafter 
wy Mr. Uwins, Mr. Edwin Landseer, Mr. Stan- | to the following resolution on the part of the | established in different par‘s of the United 
Re field, and others, bear willing witness to the | trustees :-— | Kingdom.” 
| jadicious manner in which the pictures (spoken | 


f "pe | “That considering the limited space which | This, however, will not remove the necessity 
of as rained) have been cleaned, and the ab- | jt js possible to appropriate to the,exhibition | which exists for enlarging the National Gal- 
| of new pictares or works of art that may be | Jery, as urged by us long ago. 





* See page 81 in present number. 
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A Vestibule, forming the entrance: 
over it, on the first-floor, a saloon. 

B Dress-circle. 

C The box of the Duke de Montpensier, 

D The upper boxes and one cf the 
galleries. 

E Green-room. 

F Actors’ rooms, 












CANOPY AND STATUE AT COLOGNE. 


Durine the middle ages the struggle be- 
tween the nobility and the merchants for 
power ended in a rivalry of state between the 
latter bodies and the former; and the Hotels 
de Ville, and other buildings connected with 
trade, in many instances eclipsed the private 
mansions of the nobility. The wealth of the 
merchantmen of the low countries enabled 
them to erect edifices that, as works of Art, 
are the admiration of their posterity. The 
utmost elaboration of ornament and costliness 
of decoration were indulged in, and even the 
store-houses of the cities came in for some share 
of ornament. From the year 1260, when 
Cologne, uniting with Lubeck, Danzig, and 
Bruges, became one of the principal of the 
Hans towns, its traders enjoyed, for a long 
period, the exclusive privilege of supplying the 
growing wants and rising luxuries of that por- 
tion of the world. The advantages afforded 
by the Rhine, and the central situation of the 
city in the western part of Germany, secured 
a monopoly of trade, and an abundance of 
wealth, which did not decrease until the inter- 
ference of the clergy (rendered powerful and 
wealthy by rich endowments and by the cele- 
brity of the relics contained in its many 
churches, which brought pilgrims from all 
parts of Europe), oceasioned the banishment 
of the Jews in 1425, and of the Protestants in 
1618. This occasioned the loss of upwards of 
1,400 of the most opulent families, who, settling 
jn other and less bigotted towns, became de- | 
structive rivals to the commerce and wealth of | 
Cologne, which gradually sank into compara- | 
tive decay. The subject of our cut is a relic 
of its ancient glories,—it is a statue and 
canopy over one of the doors of the Store- *| 
house. The statue is of freestone,and much | 
decayed, but the canopy is in a less ruinous 
state.. The tracery is of lead-work, in the 
flamboyant style, and is rich in its detail. 








Oxrorp Diocesan Society ror Buito- 
ino Caurncues ano Parsonace Hovuses.— 
On the 8th inst. a numerous meeting was held 
in Oxford to establish a diocesan society for 
building churches and parsonage houses. The 
Earl of Abingdon presided ; and the Bishop of 
Oxford, Mr. G. Harcourt, M.P., and others, 
stated the scheme, and moved resolutions esta- 
blishing the society, which were carried 
unanimously. In making grants, the merits of 
the plans proposed are to be considered: in 
cases of doubt, the opinion of an architect on 
the plans may be taken, provided that not more 








than two guineas be required for that opinion. 


ANCIENT GOTHIC LEADWORK. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tuene is a spirit of life and progress at 
work in Nottingham, where new streets aod 
public buildings, such as a post-office and corn 
exchange, mechanics’ institute or theatre are 
talked of and planned, at least, if not fully de- 
termined on. Designs have been lately pre- 
pared for a new street (originally proposed 
some years since) from the market-place by 
Peter’s-equare to Lister-gate, and communi- 
eating directlywith the railway-station and Car- 
rington-street. Public buildings, such as a 
mechanics’ institute, theatre, or hotel, post- 
office, corn exchange, tontine, &c., are proposed 
to be included in the details of the design, 
which has been prepared by Messrs. Surplice 
and Son, architects, in accordance with the 
previously talked-of project, which was origi- 
pally suggested in preference to the intended 
expenditure of a considerable sum in widening 
W beeler-gate. The town council bave, in the 
meantime, however, given their approval to the 
erection of one, at least, of the public buildings 
ee to be included in the more compre- 

ensive project, namely, a. post-office, in the 
new street near the bottom of Castle-street. 
The Nottingham Review is of opinion that this 
is a very improper site. The foundation- 
stone of the new town-hall at Doncaster 
was to be laid on Monday last, on the 
site of the Old Angel premises in French- 
gate. The new opposition to the locality 
of the new edifice will thus be nipped 
in the bud. The foundations will be formed 
of Hexthorpe stone. The material of the other 
portions of the stonework will, it is said, be 
of Darfield stone. The column blocks, which 
will be in three pieces, will weigh about six 
tons euch, The cupitals will each be in one 
block, 5 feet square. One of the Darfield 
quarries is the property of one of the con- 
tractors; the other belongs to Earl Fitzwilliam. 
The brickwork is said to have been relet by the 
contractors for the stone portion of the edifice 
to parties resident in Doncaster. About 
300,000 bricks have been supplied by the Old 
Ange! premises; and the additional number 
required will amount to about 400,000. Earl 
Fitzwilliam and almost all the gentry about 
Doncaster, in a memorial to the town council, 
have expressed their earnest wish that the 
ruins of St. Mary Magdalene may be preserved 
from further demolition. “ As a specimen of 
ecclesiastical architecture in an early and in- 
teresting period of the art,” they observe, “we 
consider the preservation of these remains to 
be very desirable. The art itself is now im the 
course of revival, and the need of it hus never 
been felt more than at present. Together 
with a want of new churches, there is a grow- 
ing desire to build them on principles of a 
correctly informed taste. But as they whose 
genius as well as piety raised our noble cathe- 
drals and parish cburches, have not left behind 
them any precepts for our guidance, it is only 
by observing their works, as we see them entire 
or in ruins, that we cap gain the knowledge which 
is necessary for a successful imitation. And, 
therefore, every relic that can be saved, be its 
merits as a specimen of the art more or less 
excellent, is so far valuable as adding to the 
store of ancient examples, and supplying the 
scholar in ecclesiastical architecture with the 
wider means of comparison and study, * * * 
May we therefore, gentlemen, be allowed to 
hope that you will take into your favourable 
consideration the propriety of sparing them ? 
In this hope we are encouraged by the prece- 
dent shewn to us by the metropolis of this 
great county, and by several other places in 
the kingdom, where similar ruins, having been 
brought out of obscurity and neglect, have 
been carefully preserved, and now afford an 
object of attraction to the antiquary the archi- 
tectural student and the ordinary visitor seek- 
ing intellectual gratification.” An address 
from the Archeological Institute was also read 
to the council, but the earnest and even 
thetic prayer of the memorialists in favour of 
the interesting but condemned relic was un- 
heeded ; “ public utility” being held to be a 
thing of more moment than mere public taste 
and public feeling. The sorrowing petitioners, 
however, were consoled with the promise that 
* pictorial and architectural drawings” of the 
doomed object of their regards would be “ fur. 
nished by draughtsmen of acknowledged 
ability,” and “ deposited .with the muniments 
of the corporation.”-———At Keighley, where 





| fevers have prevailed in some districts, along 
with nuisances obviously occasioning them, 
the Improvement Act Commissioners and the 
district magistrates have determined to car 
out the powers conferred by the Act wit 
vigour, for the suppression of all such pui- 
sances.—— In Birkenhead, last week, a sale of 

round was effected at 25s. a yard, which so 
fately as October last would not have realized 
18s, The subscription for new schools at 
Liseard, for which the site offered by the Rev. 
Mr. Mainwaring, at New Brightov, has been 
accepted, amounts now to about 900/. Accord- 
ing to the plans, by Mr. Charles Reed, archi- 
tect, which bave been ne of, these 
schools are to be in the old English style, with 
quaint-looking porches, seated within, and roofs 
of open framiog stained oak.——It bas been 
decided not to remove the ancient town hall of 
Leominster, as was poche rumoured or in- 
tended. This interesting old building, which 
is cotemporary with the market houses of 
Hereford, Weoble, Hay, Kington, and Brecon, 
and was built by John Abel, the architect, 
was thoroughly repaired at great expense, and 
the carriage way round it widened, during the 

resent century.—T he Guildhall Assembly 
penn at Worcester is to be improved by rais- 
ing the ceiling and taking away the columns at 
the ends so as to admit of altering the circular 
extremities to a equare form; by which means 
also accommodation will be obtained for the 
Harmonic Institution or Society. ——The Lye 
church, near Stourbridge, enlarged so as to 
afford 200 additional seats for adults and 400 
tor children, was re-opened on Wednesday 
week.——The newly erected church of St. 
Luke, at Cradley Heath, parish of Reddall 
Hill, is to be consecrated on the 22ad instant. 
It has accommodation for 1,216 persons.—— 
The Board of Ordnance, says a Southampton 
paper, have sold twenty-one houses at Broad- 
street, Point, for demolition, to make way for 
the new Royal Artillery Barracks there. 
The committee formed to raise funds for a new 
church at Deal, having obtained promises to 
the amount of 2,000/., have determined to pro- 
ceed with the building. The site is not yet 
decided upon, but it is to be somewhere at the 
north end of the town. 
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KENSINGTON WORKHOUSE COMPE- 
TITION. 

Sia,—Your publication contains so much 
really valuable matter, that few of its readers 
will desire the pages occupied with profes- 
sional bickerings, and perbaps us far as I am 
concerned, it might be wise to allow the gen- 
tlemen who have honoured me by their attacks 
to pass unnoticed ; for who cares to know if | 
am immaculate in the matter of Kensington 
Workhouse competition? Who on earth 
cares to sift the truth from the falsehood ? 
Who woald eross the road to clear it up, or 
who, in fact, feels the slightest interest in the 
affair, save and except those who, with vague 
insinuations and deductions, keep up, like 
hungry curs, their perpetual bark, in the indi- 
vidual ho _——" up the bone for them- 
seives, Should there be, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, some with so wuch virtuous jea- 
lousy for the honour of the profession as will 
stimulate them to present their cards at my 
office, I pledge myself to send them back per- 
fectly satisfied that it has not suffered in my 
keeping. 

lta man lurking behind a mask strikes down 
and destroys another, whom be has just before 
left with expressions of amity, he is justly ex- 
ecrated as a cowardly assassin, and declared 
unfit to live in any community. I see little 
difference between this and the moral assassin, 
who, willing to strike, shriuks with dastard 
eupping from the responsibility of his malig- 
nant efforts. Your correspondent, “ G. H. S.,” 
has, with a lively imagination, drawn (what 
we will call for politeness’ sake) the line of 
beauty over the straight line of truth. 

I declared the quantities false before, and 
not after, the opening of the first tender. 1 
offered to prove them so, and I did, and can do 
80 again if required. ‘I'he present quantities 
are rot mine, but taken by a respectable sur. 
veyor, and having tested them, I believe them 
correct. The assertion that I declared an 
eminent builder would take the contract at 
9,800/, has just as much truth in it as the rest. 

The tender accepted is 10,6454, and not 








BUILDER. 








11,0202., which includes large additions and 


of fittings. . 
Pe Bat I lan cahoel to take up your space 
with a subject which can searcely be interesting 
to the general reader.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. Atom. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have found 
out your worthy correspondent G. H. 8. (one 
in authority), who some days since acquiesced 
in, and applauded, a considerable addition to 
the buil ing ; and a few hours before commu- 
picating with you, actually offered to bear a 
share in the extra expense which he thus 
assisted in swelling. In his own words I say, 
“ Comment is altogether unnecessary; I am 
content to leave the subject to the consideration 
of your readers.” 





ERRORS IN QUANTITIES FOR ESTIMATES.— 
KENSINGTON WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


Sin,—Allusions have been made, in several 
communications to your valuable publication, 
to the Kensington workhouse competition, 
and in your last number I see a letter on the 
subject containing the list of tenders last deli- 
vered. In that letter it is said (and it had 
been before stated, though not quite so broadly), 
that upon the delivery of the rah tenders, and 
their being found to be so much beyond the 
architect’s report (a usual thing in competition 
matters) that the architect accounted for the 
difference by a discovery he had made of an 
error or errors on the part of the person tak- 
ing out the quantities. Now, Sir, this is a 
ebarge of a serious nature, and which I think 
should not be passed over lightly. I would 
ask by whom was this “ person” employed to 
take out the quantities, whether by the archi- 
tect or the builder; by what means the error 
was discovered; and whether it bas been 
proved that there were errors of such magni- 
tude as to warrant the whole affair being gone 
into “de novo.” If not, what recompense 
has this person, whoever he may be, for his 
labour in the first instance, and for being pub- 
licly accused of inaccuracy afterwards, an ac- 
cusation which, if not refuted, must be of se- 
rious consequence to any mav who values bis 
professional character. I presume that the 
plans bave been altered since the first estimates 
were made, but looking at the difference in 
both cases between the architect's reports and 
the estimates delivered, it must be confessed 
that he, at least, is liable to error, and that 
any charge of error ou the part of others does 
not come from him with a particularly good 
grace. ‘On the whole, Sir, it appears to me 
to be another specimen of the unhappy results 
of competition designs, a system which, as at 
present managed, leads to all sorts of injustice 
and ill feeling. I would add, in conclusion, 
that I think the principle of an architect fur- 
nishing his own quantities is one by no means 
to be encouraged, and which no architect who 
wishes to preserve his independence would 
adopt.—A pologising for this hasty letter, 

1 am Sir, &e., A SuRVEYOR. 

Feb. 12th, 1847. 


*.” We have seen a letter from a highly re- 
spectable surveyor, employed to examine the 
first quantities, confirming the statement that 
they were grossly inaccurate. 








Fatt or Two O.p Houses my Lone- 
acre.—Two of the old buildings requir- 
ing to be demolished to make way for 
the improvements connected chiefly with the 
opening of a principal thoroughfare between 

igh Holborn and the Stwand, gave way on 
Tuesday week, and were further levelled im- 
mediately thereafter, It is rather curivus 
that the intended improvements have fur some 
time remaived in abeyance in consequence of 
the determination of the proprietor of one of 
these very houses, the George Inn, rather to 
perish in the fall of his house than surrender 
without what he considered adequate compen- 
sation, The district surveyor, a few evenings 
previous to his declaration to this effect, had 
pointed out to him the danger to which his de- 
termination subjected him and bis household and 
customers, and recommended the adoption of 
precautiovary measures, but without avail until 
a few moments before the fail, when be inti- 
mated to bis inmates that they bad better eva- 
cuate the premises, A way hus thus been 
opened, suoner than would have otherwise 
happened, for the advancement of the improve- 
ments further contemplated. 
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Tus gateway to the park, recently formed 
in Gresroncr- place, though too im. hi 
to call for criticiem, seems to us to display in- 
attention which ought not in such a position 
to be visible. It is a simple rasticated gate- 
way, of stone, with a cornice and blocking 
course (surmounted by a lamp in the centre), 
let into the existing brick wall; but instead 
of projecting, even a couple of inehes be- 
fore the face of the wall, which (without 
opening the door for any inconvenience) would 
have sufficed to shew the outline of the plinth, 
rustics, &., it is actually placed rather bebind 
it, and so has a very anflalehed and inartificial 
appearance. A little thought would have made 
it much more satisfactory. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
THE HELDER CANAL. 

Ar ameeting on the 9th inst., the presidentin 
the chair, a paper was read on the “ Helder or 
Great North Holland Canal,” by Mr. G. B. W. 
Jackson, Associate, This canal was constructed 
by the late Mr. J, Blanken, engineer, during 
the six years between 1819 and 1825, for the 
passage of frigates and first-class merchant- 
men, and extends from Amsterdam to Nieuwe- 
diep in the Texel. The state of the naviga- 
tion through the Zuyder Sea, in the early part of 
the 17th century, having become so defective, 
in consequence of accumulated sand-banks and 
shoals, that camels were necessarily made use 
of to lift the vessels over the shallows at Pam- 
pas, thereby incurring both extreme loss of time 
and inconvenience, the Dutch Government 
deemed it necessary to consult Mr. Blanken 
on the possibility of remedying the evil. That 
engineer accordingly projected the above 
canal, which has three divisions, the summit 
level being only 3 feet 8 inches above the out- 
lets, Its length is fifty-one miles. Itis 123 feet 
7 inches broad at top, 30 feet 10 inches at 
bottom, and 20 feet 6 inches deep. ‘The pile- 
driving and boring experiment undertaken by 
him to ascertain the probability of success, 
shew that the original sea shore, being the only 
really hard grouod in the north of Holland, 
is to be met with at 43 feet under the present 
surface of the ground; and as the foundations 
of the locks were laid nearly at that depth, the 
result of the experiments was considered to 
afford sufficient guarantee for the stability of 
the works. The character of the soil in that 

art of Holland is exceedingly treacherous, and 
it reflects great credit on our foreign neigh- 
bours that they were able to overcome the 
various difficulues with which they had to con- 
tend. 

The constructions generally consist of float- 
ing and swingbridges, tide-locks, passage- 
locks, &c. The floating bridges are peculiar 
on account of their flexibility, consisting of 
two platforms, one fixed to each shere on piles, 
the end of each of which is worked by sets 
of double levers and resting on two boats, so 
that when the bridge is required to be opened, 
both boats are withdrawn, one towards each 
shore. The Willem lock is 297 feet 8 inches 
long, 51 feet 5 inches wide ; the height of the 
lock walls being 32 feet 6 inches, and the gates 
being each 29 feet 5 inches by 29 feet 4 
inches. 

The total cost amounted to one million and 
a balf pounds sterling. The time required 
by vessels to make the passage from Amster- 
dam to the Helder varies according to their 
size, and the means of haulage ; fly-boats, with 
six relay of four horses each, making it io 
ten hours, whilst large East-Indiamen require 
two, three, and four days, according to the 
wiod. The details of construction of the whole 
of the works were given very freely and with 
illustrative drawings. In the discussion which 
ensued, it was stated that the canal in this 
country which could be contrasted with that 
of the Helder, was the Caledonian Canal, 
which was projected upon a report by Watt, 
commenced by Jessop, and in a great part con- 
structed by Telford, a few years previously to 
the Helder canal, The principal difference 
between the two consisted in the nature of the 
Dame through which they were cut, the 

ormer being excavated entirely out of allu- 
vial deposit, whilst the latter to be cut out 
of hard gravel, and in some cases rock. An 
interesting eccount was given of the mode of 





considerable time, the upper mass was re- 
moved, the excavation was made for the lock- 
pit, and the construction was effected with com- 
parative facility, and had endured much rough 
weather since, without any symptoms of failure, 
The superincumbent weight which was re- 
moved, being greater than any subsequent 
strain, there was no danger of the lock ever 
—s 

On the 16th inst., this — was continued, 
and treated principally of the art of buildi 
with fascine work, as practised in Holland an 
Germany. 

The usual construction of these dykes was 
described to be, by sinking successive layers or 
beds of fascines or faggots of almost 30 inches 
thick by from § to 16 yards in width, and of 
proportionate length, weighted with gravel and 
stones mingled with clay, sea-weed, and silt, 
These layers were continued until they reached 
above the sea level, when the top was con- 
structed of more solid materials and sometimes 
capped with brickwork, as the public roads 
were formed upon them. 

The slopes of the faces of the dykes vary 
considerably: some of the low dykes are in 
section of the form of an are of a circle of 
6 to 10 teet chord and 10 inches to 1 
foot versed sine, covered with fascine mat- 
ting, staked down upon a clay-bed. . Others 
have a base of 19 feet wide and 5 feet of a 
triangular section, also made up of faseines 
and stakes, secured by hurdles and wattling, 
with clay, peat, sea-shells, and sand, well 
rammed in, and then covered with tarf. 
Others are formed with rows of piles, 16 feet 
long, with their heads 6 or 7 feet above the 
shore, joined longitudinally and laterally by 
waling timber, filled in and around with fas- 
cine beds and weighted with stone. Baskets 
filled with sand are also used in certain situa- 
tions, as well as various modifications of all 
these kindsof protections. It was stated that 
these constructions were found to succeed 
better and last as long as stone, being at the 
same time about half the cost. 








THE IPSWICH COMPETITION. 
Sin,—The profession owe you meny thanks 
for your excellent remarks in last week’s 
Buiiper ; I trust they will have due effect. 
The insertion of the following, sent by me to 
the Ipswich Express, may be useful. 
I am, Sir, &c., A. B. C. 


Srr,—Your worthy London contem Tue 
Buiiper, has, to my great satisfaction, been pleased 
to notice the very liberal premium offered by the 
Mechanics’ Institution of this town for a design for 
a new building suitable to their purposes. Now, 
Sir, if you allow me, I would add one or two words 
to his excellent remarks, which, in my humble 
opinion, every one of the committee ought to be 
made to learn by heart. 

In the first place let me dismiss the premium. 
Five guineas for a design. Well, we will reckon the 
architect or builder, for they are not particalar 
which (in fact, for my own part, I don’t believe 
they know the difference), sends in a design, com- 
prising elevations, plans, sections, and perspective 
view. I will defy any one person to get them up 
under a fortnight. Now, allowing a sovereign for 
papers, colours, &c., there is 2/. a week for the ar- 
chitect’s remuneration—a sum that I have no hesita- 
tion in saying many of Messrs. Ransome’s men are 
realizing. So much for the professional man’s 
pay- 

Again, they want a piece of ground 100 feet by 
60 feet, covered for what ? why for 1,600/.!! Now, 
the contents of that piece of land are nearly 670 
yards, and at 30 feet high (the height required) I 


house of the commonest description under 5/, a 
yard. Thus we see it is impossible to build an edi- 
fice any thing like the size they require under 
3,000/. 


~- —— eS 











Cugapie Cuvrca.—In reply to an in- 
quiry for views of this church, we have plea- 
sure in pointing attention to a series of ve 
good illustrations of it, from drawiegs by Mr. J. 
L. Williams in The /iustrated News of the 
9th ultimo. They include an exterior and in- 
terior view, the rood-loft, brass screen, &e, 
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pieces, resting upon them to the 
way. This, for a first attempt, is well adapted 
to the situation, and bes answered the pur- 
pose. This was followed bby sites over 
the Wear, at Sunderland. The design for this 
was said originally to have been made by 
Thomas Paine, the well-known political writer, 
and was cast at Rotherham, being intended for 
erection in America; but the materials were 
seneraneety ibe 59° in constructing Sunder- 
r the direction of Wilson, in 
1796, the idea having been suggested by Row- 
- Bardon. Bing os * Lore a that 
a segment of a circle, he the 
chord or span is 200 feet, and Aga sir sine 
or rise 30 feet. The total height from low water 


pieces which form the curve of the arch ; these 
ribs are united in their transverse direction by 
tie-pieces ; the spandrils are filled in with cast- 
iron circles, touching each other at their eir- 
cumferences, and supporting the roadway, 
which consists of a str frame of timber, 
planked over and covered with a cement of tar 
and chalk, upon whieh a layer of mari lime- 
stone and gravel is placed. The centre de- 
serves notice on account of the difficulty and 
confined nature of the situation, which ren- 
dered it necessary to preserve a constent 
passage for ships with their standing rigging ; 
this was effected by a perpendicular framing 
resting upon piles in the bed of the river, 
with a sufficient opening on each side 
for the vessels. Upon the top of this 
perpendicular framing, the transverse fram- 
ing or centre for supporting the arch 
was fixed, and answered its purpose well, 
Some time after the :emoval of the centre, the 
arch was observed to swerve bodily in a ho- 
rizontal direction to the eastward, forming a 
curve having a versed sine of about 12 or 18 
inches; if this had continued to increase, it 
would no doubt bave soon occasioned the 
downfal of the structure; it was, however, 
very skilfully remedied by the introduction of 
transverse and diagonal tie-bars and braces, 
assisted by wedges and screws, so that alti- 
mately the whole was brought back and se- 
cured in its original form and position, where 
it has since remained in a substantial state 
without alteration. The width of the bridge 
is 30 feet ; the abutments are of stone, founded 
on rock; they are 24 feet thick, and from 42 
feet to 37 feet wide. This bridge, for boldness 
of the design and constraction, as well as for 
its elegance and lightness, must be considered 
a work of peculiar merit; particalarly if the 
sey in which it was constructed be remem- 
red. 
About the same time the bridge at Buildwas, 
across the Severn, by Telford, was erected, 
It consists of a single arch, segment of a circle, 
whose chord or span is 130 feet, and versed 
sine or rise 27 feet, the depth of the iron 
frame forming the arch being 3 feet 10 inches; 
it consists of three ribs, 18 feet wide from out 


velty in the construction of this bridge worthy 
of remark. The two outer ribs consist of two 
segments of circles each struck from different 





centres, the crown of one terminating imme- 
: Peeping to pg = 8 Mom 
top t, 80 

fag the readwoy io beth sunpended. and i 
sistent ; the object of this being, it ie pre- 
sumed, to increase the depth of the truss 
supporting the roadway, and thus to add te 
the strength of the bridge; but it was aa 
® From Sir Joha Renaie’s adsiress to the Engineers. 
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8i which are numerous. Amongst them 
ma mentioned that of Bonar, Tewkesbury 
bridge over the Severn, also that over the 


Dee, near Corwen, &c. Bristol bridge over 
the Avon, by Jessop, is a neat simple struc- 
tare. Boston bridge, Rennie, over the 
Witham, of 100 feet span, with a versed sine 
of 4 feet, is remarkable for its boldness and 
lightness. The principle of construction re- 
sembles that of Sunderland, but is an improve- 
ment upon it, in having a better system of 
transverse and diagonal braces, and the span- 
drils consisting of vertical instead of circular 

eces. All these have, however, been far 
exceeded by the Southwark bridge over the 
Thames, by Rennie: This consists of three 
arches, all segments of the same circle; the 
centre arch is 240 feet span, with a versed 
sine or rise of 24 feet, and the two side arches 
are 210 feet span each, with a versed sine or 
rise of 18 feet 10 inches each. The arches 
are formed by eight solid ribs in each, and 
each rib consisting of fifteen pieces, 6 feet 
deep at the crown of the arch, increasing to 
8 feet deep at the springing, 2} inches thick 
in the middle, and 44 at the top and bottom: 
these ribs are connected together in their 
transverse direction by cast-iron tie braces of 
the same depth as the ribs, but open in the 
centre, and in the diagonal direction by ano- 
ther series of ribs. The whole of the segmentai 
pieces forming the arch, as well as the trans- 
verse and diagonal tie braces, are kept in their 
places by dovetailed sockets and long cast-iron 
wedges, so that bolts for holding the several 
pieces together are unnecessary, although they 
were daring the construction of the mie 
to keep the pieces in their places until the 
wedges had been driven. Thus the ribs formed, 
as it were, a series of hollow masses or vous- 
soirs similar to those of stone, a principle 
which, it is believed, is new in the construc- 
tion of cast-iron bridges, but it has succeeded 
so well, that it is worthy of adoption elsewhere. 
The spandrils are composed of cast-iron dia- 
gonal pieces, connecte ether in a similar 
manner, and the roadway is formed ‘by solid 
plates of cast iron resting upon the spandrils, 
and joined together by iron cement. The 
piers and abutments are of stone, founded upon 
timber platforms, resting upon bearing piles, 
and surrounded by sheathing piles, driven 
sufficiently deep below the bed of the river. 
The masonry is tied throughout by vertical 
and horizontal bond stones, so that the whole 
acts as one mass in the best position to resist 
the horizontal thrust. The ribs forming the 
arches were commenced in the centre, and 
were continued regularly on each side towards 
the piers and abutments, upon which a cast- 
iron bed and connecting-plate were laid, nicely 
let into the masonry to receive the ribs form- 
ing the arches. When the last segment of each 
rib was fixed in its place, three cast-iron 
wedges, each 9 feet long and 9 inches wide, 
were placed behind each rib, and nicely ad- 
justed and fitted to them; these having a very 
slight taper, were driven simultaneously by 
heavy hammers, and thus the arches were 
nearly lifted from the centres, so that the 
wooden wedges upon which the segment pieces 
rested were easily removed by a few blows of 
a hammer ; the arches were thus relieved from 
the centres in a very simple and efficient 
manner. The whole of the ironwork had 
been so well put together by Messrs. Walker, 
of Rotherham, the founders, and the masonry 
by the contractors, Messrs. Jolliffe and Banks, 
that when the work was finished scarcely any 
sinking was discernible in the arches. During 
the progress of the work, some experiments 
were made, in order to ascertain the extent of 
the expansion and contraction between the ex- 
treme range of winter and summer tempera- 
ture, and upon taking the average of nume- 
rous trials by different gauges, it was found 
that the crown of the arch rose in the summer 
about an inch to an inch and a half. The 
work was commenced in 1813, and the bridge 
was opened in 1819. 

Whilst upon the subject of cast-iron bridges, 
we must not omit the swivel or turning bridge. 
The invention, if it may be so te » is, it is 
believed, due to England, and one was first 
made of iron about the year 1810. They are 
now almost universally adopted over locks, to 
the extent of feet — in preference to 
the old lifting bridge. Sinec the introduction 








of the railway system, cast-iron bridges have 
become iatv'e genéral, and have been particu- 
larly serviceable, being formed of girders, 
wees ight — too — . admit of 

e inci ng adopted. Experience 
of the net of Sroneet iron in roofs and for 
other building purposes has induced R. Ste- 

henson to propose that material for construct- 

g the bridge to carry the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway across the Menai Straits. His 
design consists of a close wrought-iron tunnel 
or tube, 14 feet wide, 30 feet deep, and 1,500 
feet long, supported in the middle by a stone 
pier built upon a rock in the middle of the 
straits, with two other piers at the low-water 
mark on either side, leaving four openings, 
two of them 460 feet, and two of 230 feet each, 
and 100 feet above high water, so as to admit 
of masted vessels sailing under it. Cubitt has 
also proposed toadopt wrought-iron on a great 
scale, for constructing landing platforms at 
Liverpool, where the difficulty of building 
docks or quays, which large steam-vessels can 
approach at all times of tide, render works of 
this kind necessary to accommodote the im- 
mense traffic mre ses 3 Liverpool. The 
landing platform designed by Cubitt, and now 
in course of construction, consists of a wooden 
frame, 500 feet long by 80 feet wide, floated 
upon a number of wrought-iron pontoons, each 
ab feet long, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet deep; it 
is connected with the shore by two bridges, 
each formed of two hollow wrought-iron beams, 
150 feet long, carrying the platform of the 
bridge. The attachment with the shore and the 
stage is so made as to admit of motion, both 
vertically and horizontally, to accommodate 
itself to the rising, falling, ebbing, and flowing 
of the tide, which there rises about thirty 
feet. 





VALUE OF LAND. 

Tue following proposals, recently submitted 
to the Court of Aldermen, for the sale of not 
less than five acres of freehold ground for the 
site of the proposed House of Correction, in 
reply to an advertisement, serve to shew the 
value put upon land in two or three locali- 
ties :-— 

Nine acres at Tuffnell-park, Holloway, the 
same being leasebold, 416 years unexpired, 
at 5,000 guineas, or for any portion thereof, 
not less than three acres, at 700 guineas per 
acre. 

Thirteen acres of grass land at Holloway, 
near Hornsey-lane, being copyhold, at 7,000/., 
leaving the purchaser to enfranchise the same, 
if he desires so to do, at an expense of about 
3,600/.—total, 10,6002. 

Eleven or twelve acres of freehold ground in 
Tollington-lane, Upper Highbury, at 1,000/, 
per acre, 

Fourteen acres, two roods, twenty-two 
pe ge of freehold ground, part of the late 

ord Thurlow’s property, on the road from 
Camberwell-green to Norwood, at 400/. per 
acre; the land-tax redeemed. 

6} acres of freehold ground at Central-hill, 
Norwood, for the sum of 2,000/. This is near 
the Annerly station on the Croydon Railway. 





PENALTIES TO SECURE PUNCTUALITY 
IN THE EXECUTION OF BUILDING CONTRACTS. 





Penauties for delay in the execution of 


contracts are, it is well known, with rare exe | 
The following | 


ceptions, mere moonshine. 
plan has been acted on recently in some im- 
portant traneactions. The tender, for instance, 
is to complete the works, by a given day, for 
10,0002, The contract signed is to pay 8,000/, 
at all events, but to pay 10,0001. if the works 
are completed by the given day. If they are 
completed by that day, according to the tender, 
the 10,0007. must be paid; but if that day 
passes without their completion, the contractor 
has no remedy except for the 8,000/. The 
legal difficulties ae the enforcement of 
penalties are thus avoided. 





Tas Wuirtrncton Cuivp, founded to give 
increased facilities for moral and intellectual 
education, and for refined social intercourse, 
to classes hitherto debarred from their enjoy- 
ment, held their first soirée, on Wednesday 
evening, at the City of London Tavern. Dou- 


gias Jerrold took the chair, and an immense 
crowd epjoyed a pleasant evening. 


THE BUILDER. 








hacia ie : 











Correspondence, 
STATE OF THE ROADS IN NEW QUARTERS. 


Sir,—The sanatory state of the metropolis 
has so often en your attention, and is a 
matter in which the public are so much inter- 
ested, that perhaps no apology is necessary in 
troubling you with a few remarks the subject 
has pape. to allade to the very 
unwholesome state of some of the streets and 
thoroughfares in the remoter parts of the town. 
In many instances the houses have been finished 
and inhabited for years, while the carriage-way 
remains in an impassable state, with deep ruts 
and pools of green and stagnant water stand- 
ing in all directions. 

Of course, during the greater part of the 
year nothing can pass off these streets: there 
they remain the receptacle of decaying vege- 
tables and other abominations exhaling a damp 
and pestilential air. And where, as in some 
instances, the sewers have been made, how 
can thesuperfluous waterever reach the gratings, 
or heavy falls of rain scour the road, and put 
it into a healthy state ? 

In Liverpool and elsewhere, I believe, it has 
been proved, that by paving or otherwise mak- 
ing hard and compact the surface of certain 
courts and lanes, which had always been the 
abodes of fever and ague, in their former 
state, such places have been rendered healthy, 
becoming soon dry, after the heaviest rains 
scouring off all impurities. How far disease 
is prevalent in the localities I have alluded to, 
I am not competent to assert; but to a casual 
observer the abodes on the borders of such 
bogs and quagmires must be any thing than 
healthy, and, in a moral point of view, any 
thing than conducive to cleanliness and com- 
fort. If the abodes of our middling and lower 
classes should be made as clean and respectable 
as circumstances will admit of, it is very im- 
portant that the approaches to such abodes 
should be passable, hard, and easy of access,— 
easier by any carriage heavier than a wheel- 
barrow, which such streets are not at present, 
except on the footpaths. 

That the facts are not overstated, any inha- 
bitant of Pentonville, Bethnal Green, &c., I 
think, would affirm ; and in the hope that these 
few remarks may tend to some improvement, 
your insertion of them will much oblige, 
yours, &c., A Susscriser. 

Islington, 16 Feb, 1847. 

EXPENSE OF PRIVATE BILLS. 
Sewers, &c., FOR VENTNOR. 


Sir,—Seeing in a recent number of Tue 
Bui.per your remarks on the great expense 
of obtaining private bills, I would state as an 
instance, that through a factitious opposition, 
the expenses in obtaining an Act for sewering, 
lighting, and improving this place, were ¢rvo- 
Jifths of the amount of money empowered to 
be raised for these purposes, and from this 
circumstance they cannot be carried out but 
very partially. It is time some change was 
made.—I am, Sir, &c., 7. P. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Feb. 13th, 1847. 





Prorosep Great Postic Buitpine at 
Suerrie.p.-—Plans bave been prepared by 
Messrs. Flockton, Lee, and Flockton, archi- 
tects, of “a most extensive edifice, which 
would be distinguished as the building 
of the borough,” and which appears to 
be at present under consideration of the 
council. The Iris and the Times calls ita 
“mansion-house and public buildings,” or a 
“council-ball.” It is proposed to erect it as a 
detached edifice, on a very central site, com- 
mew | a large area between Bank-street and 

artshead. The purposes to which it is pro- 

d to devote it are manifold, comprehend- 
ing, in fact, “all ext purposes ;” but it is 
chiefly to consist of a ball, with standing room 
for 10,000 people, a council-hall, &c., a court 
of bankruptcy, stock-exchange, school of de- 
sign, museum of arts, mechanics’ institute and 
athenzum, literary and philosophical, and va- 
rious other societies’ rooms, banqueting-room, 
and numerous other rooms for public institu- 
tions. Other towns must look out. 
peel 4 ple re seer | to a 
ocal paper, the architect employed to build the 
Protestant Church at pce oaghag which Mr. 
Haigh was to give ten thousand pounds, has 
followed the example of Mr. Haigh, and been 
received into the Roman Catholic Church. 
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PRiscellanea, 


Prosectep Worxs.—There are advertise- 
ments in the current newspapers for contract- 
tenders for the erection of a union workhouse 
at Calne ; church at Alderney ; national school 
and master’s house in Derbyshire; lock-up 
houses at Chesham and Slough ; new banking- 
office and manager’s house, with other pre- 
mises at Inverness ; three double goods’ ware- 
houses at Nottingham station; cast-iron bridge, 
two stone land piers, and two aqueducts, on 
Matlock, Buxton, and Manchester Railway; 
for rebuilding six bridges in Cardiganshire; 
repairing North Quay, extending shed, and 
erecting ten-ton power crane at Glasgow; 
extending steamer jetty eighty feet, at Kir- 
eudbright; ‘restoring, repewing, &c., in- 
terior of St. Neot’s Church ; altering 
and adding to Manchester Exchange; taking 
down and rebuilding about 140 feet in length 
of agricultural buildings, with slating and re- 
pairing near Manningtree; altering and im- 
proving almshouse at Wells; excavating, 
forming, and completing 880 yards of tunnel 
with four shafts and approaches, also embank- 
ments, at Cromford, and executing the whole 
of the railway works, except bridges, on two 
miles eight chains of Manchester, Buxton, and 
Matlock ; nine miles of North Western ; nine 
miles of Newport and Hereford; nineteen 
miles of Malton and Driffield, and five miles 
and six miles of Bristol and South Wales (ex- 
tension of time); also for vans, trucks, boxes, 
and waggons for Leeds, Dewsbury, and Man- 
chester, and eleven cranes for East Lancashire 
Railway; for boring on line of water-works 
tunnel, near Glasgow ; paving jail at Bury St. 
Edmunds; repairing pavements of town of 
Portsea for five years; making 550 yards of 
road at Carlisle; putting up 700 feet of fenc- 
ing near Southampton; building 160 feet of 
sewer in the Strand; and executing various 
usual works at Bristol barracks. 

Tue Liverroot Surveyor. — We find 
that although there appears to have been some 
ground for “ the talk,” that, notwithstanding 
the application of so many candidates, accord- 
ing to a requisition, ‘a suitable engineer had 
been elsewhere sought; and although a dis- 
cussion, indeed, took place in the council on 
an amendment to the effect “ that the report 
of the Health Committee be referred back to 
the committee, with an instruction to place 
themselves in communication with Mr. 
Hawkesley [the other suitable engineer sup- 
posed to have been referred to], and to ascer- 
tain upon what terms his services could be 
secured,” it bas been finally decided, by a 
majority of 9, that Mr. James Newland, the 
gentleman selected by the committee out of 
the original list, be elected as the most eligi- 
bie to discharge the duties of the office. 

St. Georae’s Haut, Liverroot.— At a 
meeting of the town-council, held last week, 
on a question as to deferring the erection of 
the organ until the completion of St. George’s 
Hall, it was stated that the architect is still 
kept back because Dr. Reid has not furnished 
his plans for ventilating the building. Mr. 8. 
Holme said some ill feeling had been produced, 
and he thought it requisite that some prac- 
tical man should inspect the building, for it 
had been cut, and hacked, and altered by Dr. 
Reid with his tinkering. He censured Dr. 
Reid for bis plan of making flues for the pur- 
pose of ventilating the building, which he de- 
clared was, in consequence, not properly tied 
together. 

Lorp Nortuampton’s ConvERSAZIONE, 
—Lord Northampton’s first conversazione, on 
the 13th inst., was attended by a numerous and 
brilliant party, including his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert and many of the corps-diplo- 
matique. The interest manifested by the 
prince in all matters of art, science, and lite- 
rature, makes us hopeful for the future. All 
are not aware of the proceedings of the prince 
in this respect,—proceedings which shew how 
narrowly he watches what is going on, and 
how well disposed to aid where necessary. 

Execrric Terecrara ix Paris.—A sys- 
tem of electro-telegraphic communication is 
being formed round Paris, between each of the 
octroi stations (where the city dues are col- 
lected), at the several barriers ; thus establish- 
ing between them all a much more rapid and 
sia correspondence than has hitherto ex- 





pon of an extensive » at Port 
odas, the principal harbour on the Gi: 
terminus of the Forth and Clyde Canal, fell 
down last week. According to the Gloucester 
Chronicle, it is a stone bui ing from 70 to 80 
feet in length, and six stories in height. On 
the day in question one or two cracks were 
heard proceeding from the building, while it 
was seen that the centre of the front facing the 
street was slowly making its way outwards, 
and after a lapse of three or four minutes, 
about three-fourths in length of the building 
came down with a crash resembling thunder. 
For about 50 feet of the length of the building, 
the whole five floors had fallen simultaneously, 
tearing the heavy beams from their sockets in 
the eastern gable, and snapping them through 
at the iron pillars, about 20 feet from the west 
gable,—the walls, pillars and floors to the west- 
ward being unaffected by the shock. The 
cross-beams were also snapped through a few 
feet from the north wall, leaving the staircase 
forthe whole height of the building untouched. 
In a case of this sort, the public safety de- 
mands that a strict investigation of the cause 
of the disaster should be made. The thick- 
ness and arrangement of the walls, the size 
and position of the timbers, and the quantity 
of grain in store at the time, ought to be cor- 
rectly known. The weight of grain is often 
too little considered. 

Oren Drains 1x Oxrorv.—A committee 
of medical men have reported their opinion, 
that the open drains and ditches in and about 
Oxford are a principal cause of disease. Mor 
tality in Oxford has greatly increased lately, 
and attention is being directed to it with a view 
to discover a remedy. At the last meeting of 
the town council, Alderman Batler gave no- 
tice of his intention to move for a survey and 
report on the sewerege, drainage, scavenging, 
and water supply of the city. He said he had 
received a letter from a very eminent indi- 
vidual, who, out of regard for the city of Ox- 
ford, had offered to make the survey, stating 
that if his expenses out of pocket were paid, 
he would not ask for any thing beyond that. 

Tue Srare or tae Tempre Cavroa.— 
In consequence of an inquiry on this subject 
which appeared in our pages a short time since, 
we have received a letter from a party con- 
nected with the church, stating “ that the co- 
lumns have not moved since the restoration, 
having plumbed them once every year since. 
I have done so this morning, and find them in- 
cline 2z inches to the south and 23 inches to 
the north. The four columns on the north 
and south aisle have the same inclination, but 
when they first became so no person knows,” 

Rovat Acapemy Gotp Mepan.—In re- 
ply to more than half-a-dozen letters of in- 
quiry now before us, competitors for this medal 
must be students in the Academy. The sub- 
ject, as stated in the printed notice issued by 
the Secretary, is “ A Design for a Cathedral 
Church,”—style is not mentioned. Candi- 
dates must declare their intention, by letter, to 
the keeper, on or before the Ist of October. 
The designs are to be delivered on the Ist of 
November. 

Compressep Peat-Cnarcoar.—Mr., Jas- 
per W. Rogers proposes to cut up the peaty 
superstratum of the Irish bog-land into por- 
tions, subject these to hydraulic or other pres- 
sure, and then convert them into cbarcoal ; 
thus affording employment to multitudes, pre- 
paring the land for useful purposes, and afford- 
ing the means of smelting British iron into 
material equivalent to that of Sweden. Tarf, 
too, at 5s. a ton, will produce as much steam as 
Scotch coal at 10s. a ton. 

Caurca at ALexanpria.—The building 
of the Protestant church at Alexandria, illus- 
trated by us sometime since, has been brought 
to a stand, the funds being exhausted. 

Tae Sociery or Bartisn Antists.—The 
charter of incorporation sought for by this so- 
ciety has received the great seal. 











MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week, 

Moxpayx, Feb. 22nd.—Institate of British Architects, 16, 
Grosvenor-street, 8 P.™ . 

Torspay, 23rd.— Institution of Civil Eogineers, 25, Grea 

8) P.M. 

Wepxespar, 24th.— Society of Arts, Adelphi, 8 og 
Thea, Somerset House, 8 p.m. 

Farivar, 26th. — ical Association, 
street, 64 P.M. 
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which are numerous. Amongst them 
may be mentioned that of Bonar, Tewkesbury 
bri over the Severn, also that over the 
Dee, near Corwen, &c. Bristol bridge over 
the Avon, by Jessop, is a neat simple struc- 
ture. Boston bridge, by Rennie, over the 
Witham, of 100 feet span, with a versed sine 
of 4 feet, is remarkable for its boldness and 
ightness. The principle of construction re- 
sembles that of Sunderland, but is an improve- 
ment upon it, in having a better system of 
transverse and diagonal braces, and the span- 
drils consisting of vertical instead of circular 
pieces. All these have, however, been far 
exceeded by the Southwark bridge over the 
Thames, by Rennie; This consists of three 
arches, all segments of the same circle; the 
centre arch is 240 feet span, with a versed 
sine or rise of 24 feet, and the two side arches 
are 210 feet span each, with a versed sine or 
rise of 18 feet 10 inches each. The arches 
are formed by eight solid ribs in each, and 
each rib consisting of fifteen pieces, 6 feet 
deep at the crown of the arch, increasing to 
8 feet deep at the springing, 2} inches thick 
in the middle, and 44 at the top and bottom : 
these ribs are connected together in their 
transverse direction by cast-iron tie braces of 
the same depth as the ribs, but open in the 
centre, and in the diagonal direction by ano- 
ther series of ribs, The whole of the segmentai 
pieces forming the arch, as well as the trans- 
verse and diagonal tie braces, are kept in their 
places by dovetailed sockets and long cast-iron 
wedges, so that bolts for holding the several 
pieces ben vad are unnecessary, although they 
were used during the construction of the igs 
to keep the pieces in their places until the 
wedges had been driven. Thus the ribs formed, 
as it were, a series of hollow masses or vous- 
soirs similar to those of stone, a principle 
which, it is believed, is new in the construc- 
tion of cast-iron bridges, but it has succeeded 
so well, that it is worthy of adoption elsewhere. 
The spandrils are composed of cast-iron dia- 
gonal pieces, connected together in a similar 
manner, and the roadway is formed ‘by solid 
plates of cast iron resting upon the spandrils, 
and joined together by iron cement. The 
piers and abutments are of stone, founded upon 
timber platforms, resting upon bearing piles, 
and surrounded by sheathing piles, driven 
sufficiently deep below the bed of the river. 
The masonry is tied throughout by vertical 
and horizontal bond stones, so that the whole 
acts as one mass in the best position to resist 
the horizontal thrust. The ribs forming the 
arches were commenced in the centre, and 
were continued regularly on each side towards 
the piers and abutments, upon which a cast- 
iron bed and connecting-plate were laid, nicely 
let into the masonry to receive the ribs form- 
ing the arches. When the last segment of each 
rib was fixed in its place, three cast-iron 
wedges, each 9 feet long and 9 inches wide, 
were placed behind each rib, and nicely ad- 
justed and fitted to them; these having a very 
slight taper, were driven simultaneously by 
heavy hammers, and thus the arches were 
nearly lifted from the centres, so that the 
wooden wedges upon which the segment pieces 
rested were easily removed by a few blows of 
a hammer ; the arches were thus relieved from 
the centres in a very simple and efficient 
manner. The whole of the ironwork had 
been so well put together by Messrs. Walker, 
of Rotherham, the founders, and the masonry 
by the contractors, Messrs. Jolliffe and Banks, 
that when the work was finished scarcely any 
sinking was discernible in the arches. Daring 
the progress of the work, some experiments 
were made, in order to ascertain the extent of 
the expansion and contraction between the ex- 
treme range of winter and summer tempera- 
ture, and upon taking the average of nume- 
rous trials by different gauges, it was found 
that the crown of the arch rose in the summer 
about an inch to an inch and a half. The 
work was commenced in 1813, and the bridge 
was opened in 1819. 

Whilst upon the subject of cast-iron bridges, 
we must not omit the swivel or turnin bridge, 
The invention, if it may be so reins, | is, it is 
believed, due to vr an and one was first 
made | iron about the year 1810. They are 
now almost universally adopted over locks, to 


the extent of feet , in preference to 
the old lifting belle ‘ass the latondaction 


a ee ee to have been 
adopted in any of Tetare’s scbecquest de- 
signs, 
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THE BUILDER. 


of the rail system, cast-iron bridges have 
beeen vary ¢ , and have been particu- 
larly serviceable, being formed of girders, 
lesa = ight 2 pl weer . mit of 

e arch princi i . ience 
of the ac of daar So in sooth’ and for 
other building purposes has induced R. Ste- 
henson to that material for construct- 
ng the bridge to carry the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway across the Menai Straits. His 
design consists of a close wrought-iron tunnel 
or tube, 14 feet wide, 30 feet deep, and 1,500 
feet long, supported in the middle by a stone 
pier built upon a rock in the middle of the 
straits, with two other piers at the low-water 
mark on either side, leaving four openings, 
two of them 460 feet, and two of 230 feet each, 
and 100 feet above high water, so as to admit 
of masted vessels sailing under it. Cubitt has 
also proposed toadopt wrought-iron on a great 
scale, for constructing landing platforms at 
Liverpool, where the difficulty of building 
docks or quays, which large steam-vessels can 
approach at all times of tide, render works of 
this kind necessary to accommodote the im- 
mense traffic frequenting Liverpool. The 
landing platform designed by Cubitt, and now 
in course of construction, consists of a wooden 
frame, 500 feet long by 80 feet wide, floated 
a a number of wrought-iron pontoons, each 
80 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet deep; it 
is connected with the shore by two bridges, 
each formed of two hollow wrought-iron beams, 
150 feet long, carrying the platform of the 
bridge. The attachment with the shore and the 
stage is so made as to admit of motion, both 
vertically and horizontally, to accommodate 
itself to the rising, falling, ebbing, and flowing 
of the tide, which there rises about thirty 
feet. 





VALUE OF LAND. 

Tux following proposals, recently submitted 
to the Court of Aldermen, for the sale of not 
less than five acres of freehold ground for the 
site of the proposed House of Correction, in 
reply to an advertisement, serve to shew the 
value put upon land in two or three locali- 
ties :— 

Nine acres at Tuffnell-park, Holloway, the 
same being leasehold, 416 years unexpired, 
at 5,000 guineas, or for any portion thereof, 
not less than three acres, at 700 guineas per 
acre. 

Thirteen acres of grass Jand at Holloway, 
near Hornsey-lane, being copyhold, at 7,000/., 
leaving the purchaser to enfranchise the same, 
if he desires so to do, at an expense of about 
3,600/.—total, 10,6002. 

Eleven or twelve acres of freehold ground in 
Tollington-lane, Upper Highbury, at 1,000/. 
per acre. 

Fourteen acres, two roods, twenty-two 

rehes of freehold ground, part of the late 

ord Thurlow’s property, on the road from 
Camberwell-green to Norwood, at 400/. per 
acre; the land-tax redeemed. 

6} acres of freehold ground at Central-hill, 
Norwood, for the sum of 2,000/. This is near 
the Annerly station on the Croydon Railway. 





PENALTIES TO SECURE PUNCTUALITY 
IN THE EXECUTION OF BUILDING CONTRACTS, 





Penarties for delay in the execution of 


contracts are, it is well known, with rare exe | 


ceptions, mere moonshine. The following 
plan has been acted on recently in some im- 
portant traneactions. The tender, for instance, 
is to complete the works, by a given day, for 
10,0007. The contract signed is to pay 8,000/, 
at all events, but to pay 0,001. if the works 
are completed by the given day. If they are 
completed by that day, according to the tender, 
the 10,0007. must be paid; but if that day 
passes without their completion, the contractor 
has no remedy except for the 8,000/. The 
legal difficulties attending the enforcement of 
penalties are thus avoided. 











Tas Wuittineron Crivp, founded to give 
increased facilities for moral and intellectual 
education, and for refined social intereourse, 
to classes hitherto d-Sarred from their enjoy- 
ment, held their first soirée, on Wednesday 
evening, at the City of London Tavern. Dou- 


glas Jerrold took the chair, and an immense 
crowd enjoyed a pleasant evening. 
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Correspondence, — 


STATE OF THE ROADS IN NEW QUARTERS. 


Sin,—The sanatory state of the metropolis 
has so often engages your attention, and is a 
— 2 which the public are so much inter- — 
ested, that perhaps no apology is necessary in 
troubling you with a mg aie the subject 
has ted. I to allude to the very 
uowholesome state of some of the streets and 
thoroughfares in the remoter parts of the town. 
In many instances the houses have been finished 
and inhabited for years, while the carriage-way 
remains in an impassable state, with deep ruts 
and pools of green and stagnant water stand- 
ing in all directions. 

Of course, during the greater part of the 
year nothing can pass off these streets: there 
they remain the receptacle of decaying vege- 
tables and other abominations exhaling a damp 
and pestilential air. And where, as in some 
instances, the sewers have been made, how 
can thesuperfluous waterever reach the gratings, 
or heavy falls of rain scour the road, and put 
it into a healthy state ? 

In Liverpool and elsewhere, I believe, it has 
been proved, that by paving or otherwise mak- 
ing hard and compact the surface of certain 
courts and lanes, which had always been the 
abodes of fever and ague, in their former 
state, such places have been rendered healthy, 
becoming soon dry, after the heaviest rains 
scouring off all impurities. How far disease 
is prevalent in the localities I have alluded to, 
I am not competent to assert; but to a casual 
observer the abodes on the borders of such 
bogs and quagmires must be any thing than 
healthy, and, in a moral point of view, any 
thing than conducive to cleanliness and com- 
fort. If the abodes of our middling and lower 
classes should be made as clean and respectable 
as circumstances will admit of, it is very im- 
portant that the approaches to such abodes 
should be passable, hard, and easy of access,— 
easier by any carriage heavier than a wheel- 
barrow, which such streets are not at present, 
except on the footpaths. 

That the facts are not overstated, any inha- 
bitant of Pentonville, Bethnal Green, &c., I 
think, would affirm ; and in the hope that these 
few remarks may tend to some improvement, 
your insertion of them will much oblige, 
yours, &e., A Svupscriser. 

Islington, 16 Feb, 1847. 

EXPENSE OF PRIVATE BILLS. 
sEWeERS, &c., FOR VENTNOR. 


Sir,—Seeing in a recent number of Tue 
Bui.per your remarks on the great expense 
of obtaining private bills, I would state as an 
instance, that through a factitious opposition, 
the expenses in obtaining an Act for sewering, 
lighting, and improving this place, were éevo- 
Jifths of the amount of money empowered to 
be raised for these parposes, and from this 
circumstance they cannot be carried out but 
very partially. It is time some change was 
made.—I am, Sir, &c., BS 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Feb. 13th, 1847. 





Prorosep Great Posiic Bornpine at 
Suerrienp.-—Plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Flockton, Lee, and Flockton, archi- 
tects, of “a most extensive edifice, which 
would be distinguished as the building 
of the borough,” and which appears to 
be at present under consideration of the 
council. The /ris and the Times calls ita 
“‘mansion-house and public buildings,” or a 
“council-ball.” It is proposed to erect it as a 
detached edifice, on a very central site, com- 
ese a large area between Bank-street and 

artshead. The purposes to which it is pro- 

d to devote it are manifold, comprehend- 
ing, in fact, “all public purposes ;” Prat it is 
chiefly to consist of a ball, with standing room 
for 10,000 people, a council-hall, &c., a court 
of bankruptcy, stock-exchange, school of de- 
sign, museum of arts, mechanics’ institute and 
athenwum, literary and philosophical, and va- 
rious other societies’ rooms, banqueting-room, 
and numerous other rooms for public institu- 
tions. Other towns must look out. 

Fruits or Campenism.—According to a 
local paper, the architect employed to build the 
Protestant Church at Laake, to which Mr. 
Haigh was to give ten thousand pounds, has 
followed the example of Mr. Haigh, and been 
received into the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Prosecten Worxs.—There are advertise- 
ments in the current newspapers for contract- 
tenders for the erection of a union workhouse 
at Calne ; church at Alderney ; national school 
and master’s house in Derbyshire; lock-up 
houses at Chesham and Slough ; new banking- 
office and manager’s house, with other pre- 
mises at Inverness ; three double goods’ ware- 
houses at Nottingham station; cast-iron bridge, 
two stone land piers, and two aqueducts, on 
Matlock, Buxton, and Manchester Railway ; 
for rebuilding six bridges in Cardiganshire; 
repairing North Quay, extending shed, and 
erecting ten-ton power crane at Glasgow; 
extending steamer jetty eighty feet, at Kir- 
cudbright; ‘restoring, repewing, &c., in- 
terior of St. Neot’s Church ; altering 
and adding to Manchester Exchange; taking 
down and rebuilding about 140 feet in length 
of agricultural buildings, with slating and re- 
pairing near Manningtree; altering and im- 
proving almshouse at Wells; excavating, 
forming, and completing 880 yards of tannel 
with four shafts and approaches, also embank- 
ments, at Cromford, and executing the whole 
of the railway works, except bridges, on two 
miles eight chains of Manchester, Buxton, and 
Matlock ; nine miles of North Western ; nine 
miles of Newport and Hereford; nineteen 
miles of Malton and Driffield, and five miles 
and six miles of Bristol and South Wales (ex- 
tension of time); also for vans, trucks, boxes, 
and waggons for Leeds, Dewsbury, and Man- 
chester, and eleven cranes for East Lancashire 
Railway; for boring on line of water-works 
tunnel, near Glasgow ; paving jail at Bury St. 
Edmunds; repairing pavements of town of 
Portsea for five years; making 550 yards of 
road at Carlisle; putting up 700 feet of fenc- 
ing near Southampton; building 160 feet of 
sewer in the Strand; and executing various 
usual works at Bristol barracks, 

Tue ,Liverroot Surveyor. — We find 
that although there appears to have been some 
ground for “ the talk,” that, notwithstanding 
the application of so many candidates, accord- 
ing to a requisition, ‘a suitable engineer had 
been elsewhere sought; and although a dis- 
cussion, indeed, took place in the council on 
an amendment to the effect “ that the report 
of the Health Committee be referred back to 
the committee, with an instruction to place 
themselves in communication with Mr. 
Hawkesley [the other suitable engineer sup- 
posed to have been referred to], and to ascer- 
tain upon what terms his services could be 
secured,” it bas been finally decided, by a 
majority of 9, that Mr. James Newland, the 
gentleman selected by the committee out of 
the original list, be pf Bom as the most eligi- 
bie to discharge the duties of the office. 

Sr. George's Haut, Liverroot.— At a 
meeting of the town-council, held last week, 
on a question as to deferring the erection of 
the organ until the completion of St. George’s 
Hall, it was stated that the architect is still 
kept back because Dr. Reid has not furnished 
his plans for ventilating the building. Mr. 8. 
Holme said some ill feeling had been produced, 
and he thought it requisite that some prac- 
tical man should inspect the building, for it 
had been cut, and hacked, and altered by Dr. 
Reid with his tinkering. He censured Dr. 
Reid for his plan of making flues for the pur- 
pose of ventilating the building, which he de- 
clared was, in consequence, not properly tied 
together. 

Lorp Nortuampton’s ConvERSAZIONE. 
—Lord Northampton’s first conversazione, on 
the 13th inst., was attended by a numerous and 
brilliant party, including his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert and many of the corps-diplo- 
matique. The interest manifested by the 
prince in all matters of art, science, and lite- 
rature, makes us hopeful for the future. All 
are not aware of the proceedings of the prince 
in this respect,—proceedings which shew how 
narrowly he watches what is going on, and 
how wih disposed to aid where necessary. 

Exvectrio Terecrarn in Paris.—A sys- 
tem of electro-telegraphic communication is 
being formed round Paris, between each of the 
octroi stations (where the city dues are col- 
lected), at the several barriers ; thus establisb- 
ing between them all a much more rapid and 
peri correspondence than has hitherto ex- 
isted, 
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ion of an extensive » at Port 
andas, the principal harbour on 

terminus of the Forth and Clyde Canal, fell 
down last week. According to the Gloucester 
Chronicle, it is a stone building from 70 to 80 
feet in length, and six stories in height. On 
the day in question one or two cracks were 
heard proceeding from the building, while it 
was seen that the centre of the froat facing the 
street was slowly making its way outwards, 
and after a lapse of three or four minutes, 
about three-fourths in length of the building 
eame down with a crash resembling thunder, 
For about 50 feet of the length of the building, 
the whole five floors had fallen simultaneously, 
tearing the heavy beams from their sockets in 
the eastern gable, and snapping them through 
at the iron pillars, about 20 feet from the west 
gable,—the walls, pillars and floors to the west- 
ward being unaffected by the shock. The 
cross-beams were also snapped through a few 
feet from the north wall, leaving the staircase 
forthe whole height of the building untouched. 
In a case of this sort, the public safety de- 
mands that a strict investigation of the cause 
of the disaster should be made. The thick- 
ness and arrangement of the walls, the size 
and position of the timbers, and the quantity 
of grain in store at the time, ought to be cor- 
rectly known. The weight of grain is often 
too little considered. 

Oren Dratns 1x Oxrorp.—A committee 
of medical men have reported their opinion, 
that the open drains and ditches in and about 
Oxford are a principal cause of disease. Mor 
tality in Oxford has greatly iacreased lately, 
and attention is being directed to it with a view 
to discover aremedy. At the last meeting of 
the town council, Alderman Butler gave no- 
tice of his intention to move for a survey and 
report on the sewerege, drainage, scavenging, 
and water supply of the city. He said he had 
received a letter from a very eminent indi- 
vidual, who, out of regard for the city of Ox- 
ford, had offered to make the survey, stating 
that if his expenses out of pocket were paid, 
he would not ask for any thing beyond that. 

Tue Stare or tHe Tempre Caurcn.— 
In consequence of an inquiry on this subject 
which appeared in our pages a short time since, 
we have received a letter from a party con- 
nected with the church, stating “that the co- 
lumns have not moved since the restoration, 
having plumbed them once every year since. 
I have done so this morning, and find them in- 
cline 23 inches to the south and 23 inches to 
the north. The four columns on the north 
and south aisle have the same inclination, but 
when they first became so no person knows,” 

Rovat Acavemy Gotp Mepat.—In re- 
ply to more than half-a-dozen letters of in- 
quiry now before us, competitors for this medal 
must be students in the Academy. The sub- 
ject, as stated in the printed notice issued by 
the Secretary, is “ A Design for a Cathedral 
Chureh,”’—style is not mentioned. Candi- 
dates must declare their intention, by letter, to 
the keeper, on or before the Ist of October. 
The designs are to be delivered on the Ist of 
November. 

Compressen Peat-Cuarcoan.—Mr., Jas- 
per W. Rogers proposes to cut up the peaty 
superstratum of the Irish bog-land into por- 
tions, subject these to hydraulic or other pres- 
sure, and then convert them into charcoal ; 
thus affording employment to multitudes, pre- 
paring the land for useful purposes, and afford- 
ing the means of smelting British iron into 
material equivalent to that of Sweden. Tarf, 
too, at 5s, a ton, will produce as much steam as 
Scotch coal at 10s, a ton. 

Cuurca at Atexanpria.—The building 
of the Protestant church at Alexandria, illus- 
trated by us sometime since, has been brought 
to a stand, the funds being exhausted. 

Tse Society or Baitisn Antists.—The 
charter of incorporation sought for by this so- 
ciety has received the great seal. 

oN RR 
MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week. 

Monpat, Feb, 22nd.—Institute of British Architects, 16, 
Grosvenor-street, S$ P.M - 

Tourspay, cone npmersgeny of Civil Engineers, 25, Grea 

Wepwxesvat, 24th.— Society of Arts, Adelphi, 6 a 
icq = —Royal Society, en, Se 

Paipay, 26th. — Archeological Association, 
street, $4 P.M. 











Fat, or a Srowe Granany.—A large 


RR AE AR Beg Ges a» 3,500 
IIIS onccgccotssneanncuacs bane 5,340 
[~~ lpplagennasntoesebeseetne: 
¥ SEL pr ao ay ele ho 
Wartutier ae 
MEIN  cacdtedednnveesace 4,987 
eran ae 4,884 
Trego, Coleman-street .......... 4,698 
Cooper and Davies, Southwark 4,548 
i hee Se eS 
Hawk, City .....c..cc0.-...-00 4,198 
TO CORRESPON DEN TS. 
“ H. C.T.”—We cannot give an as to his plan 
se ee it. 
St canthtie Goan CU protease ier ten te 
a gg vd pwns i 


a Gueneien ‘We cannet furnish valuations, unless 
“ Pam We 
applied to professionally. 

.R.”—We accidentally omitted to state some time 
since, that the Mr. Jackson named is not the party be sup- 


“Ww. Re eed te tid cen ies ect cen 


spondent reads us so closely. 

Received. — “‘ G. R. W.,”"” “BR. M. P.,”” Subseriber’* 
(Leeds), ‘“* Spectator,” “A Londoner,” “ H. H. BR.” 
“ Mr. Gale,” “E.R.” * Reader,” “A Sub- 
scriber ” a ondon), ’” o GC. Bn.” (a eicester ), 


*4 
J. L. ¥.,"* “GG, SM” “3.8. “FT. W," B.A” 
** Josephus,’’ new iranslation, by Dr. Traill. Ulustrated. 
Part Il. Stoneman, London 
** Books, Prices, and 
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HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, at 
J, gHALE PRICE. COLOURED, or PLAIN. The Pebite are 
(nobwcen Nortolk-strost ores 


case, from 10s, ones 
this system can be in or water coosbintg 
Sim te cece ek Cale al Nar tm e 


URVEYING, Levelling, Engi ing, 
Be giny pene 
Sas 


A 
OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Na 5, 8. James-strect, London. 
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ASCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and nnd 
ie | P general, are tote’ oy we be supplied 


ose 


trusses ready for fixing.— 
per cent. cheaper than papier 


Hl 








PPORTLAN D CEMENT.— 1 he coliar 
Seoake el ten. ak onl it the safe Cement to use at 
season for either or Satis- 
Sa rch se ant Rocce cen 
EENE’S PATENT MARBLECEMENT 
author be pa for ret finished in imitation on, 
Bo ne ene 508 eae te tas Seatioaion ter whee pee. 
poten pe ot of Fire and the attacks of Vermi 


in. 
and J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster, and Secl-street, Liverpool. 


REAVE’S LIAS CEM tL gig 
eplour, free trom vegetation, Gove not ered ¥ 
eee ND LIAS LIME, for con ot 
dook-walis, and h w 


for or as 
: oth: 
dock was at rarauile works reuerily 8 mperior to any ther 


-A ron. 
for La Mr. W. 56, Gloster-street. 
Ditto, Man chameeWe Thompson, Back Kine street 
Chester— . J. Harrison, Linen Teet. 
Pe Marble Floors. A large quantity of Vein and Black Marble 
on sale at reduced prices. 





tf 








MARTIN'S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT. 
AUTION.—Messrs.STEV ENSand SON, 














Patent beg to their friends and the trade generally 
cr bo ~ devoripti mand joe oat 
neously said to be o' same on. an P em- 
selves that MARTI ( ENT is totally dissi com posi- 


"x" femapidiy eoalres the exclusive! i 
It ~ the hardness of stone. 
U a cements, its hardness is uniform through- 


1 

by , 
out ite entire thickness. 

& Ite surface (which be al to that of the finest 
marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT. and will receive 
paint in four days, without . when put apon work. 


stucco for 
axchitraves, mouhdings, nnd cartchments of all kinda, $0 of which 


on 
For the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over woot 
being more economical and durable, resisting fire, damp, and 


vermin, 
Por the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, its lightness, 

durability, and uniform surface give it an immense advantage over 

shone, belne, oh the same time, much more economical. The most 

Lon agree howell g tne § To be had of the 

Plaster of and Cement mmotenen 18, St LAN 
corns See Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, Canning- 

place, Liverpool. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, BUILD. 
ERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MERCHANTS, SHIP- 
PERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


OHN’S and CO.’"S PATENT STUCCO 
gpg ede 
pony nor otherwise discolour. Tt will never crack, blister, oor 
t to any Building 





eovered with it. It se closely resem Stone it is impossible 
to detect it. It never requires either to be ted or coloured. It 
will keep eae geet & Se in any Cli for num. 
ber of years. It only Cement that can be depended upon for 
export. Be ee ee ee ee ae Se ee 


BF 
i 
z 
i 
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[ 
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or Glass. It will a larger Proportion than any other 
Cement. It matares by age, and comes perfect. when Ce- 
ments begin te perish. It may be worked i inter, as 
frost has no effect upon it. It may be used on Tnner Walls of 
De ee ee et eens ee Roofs 
laid or pointed with this Cement will und by the 
severest Storms. Ang Fics mes sooty the for 
nog Sains very a ee cost fall 
does exoeed that cheapest Cement now in use ; 
With BS the Shere named cktaerenasy san VanetNS 
can point of economy. 

A and who have used this Cement have de. 
clared that it 














siiuiaaek eunitads eka 
ALWAYS on SALE, a tome sey 
LES ee eee in oe 
AP yit W SEAVES Timber Yard, Witon-oed. Pimlie 


LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
WHARF, BANKSIDE, 





nie 2 the attention of builders and consumers, con- 
he 2 being able to supply them on such terms as 
their favours, &. 





late 8. 





rPIMBER of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most 
Boards, &e., i fdatched. and Grovved, mite Puboat 
Machinery. Mills have all the navigation and 
, being connected with the tn mye serge 
fetched from the docks and home free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw M 


Hi 


G 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and 








ees Ne mas ree 


TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND PLANING MILLS, 
Betvyedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge- 


HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 


SemrnE Rr eteny ta at mat menaeoer or 

rances who have given r_ improved mac A 

bow there pn = ee ra gen 9 mate 
rtings, &c., by which accuracy, dispatch, and economy ot 

rial are so inly obtained. In shooting, or ng 

ing a board (although curved), the machine follows the 

removing no more t) the skin < the wood, and the use 


° 
a 
peculiar saw for deep — board comes with a perfect 


rface, thus o! n ity of reducing its thickness in 
order ¢0 plane out the hollows. ‘The Compa ne Saree 
re yes ph bye ing. and depending soled: the bli = 
a . AN mg on the public for 

a mod Pig Frond pry 9 capital, are determined, by an assi- 
duous att ntion to the interests of their cust both as regards 





ora to merit a conti- 


nuance of their sup’ 
DRUCE'S, No. 2 WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 


O THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 


delivering Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, or any other goods, 
Pulham, Kensington. 60 hc" 





1 eect ceeat facili of . Cranag: 

es e, OF ” 
1} as above. A weigh-bridge and drawdock—N.B. 
rag ited Pantiles. —— 








ORTER’S CORRUGATED and PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED IKON ROOFING WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge (and the Grove}, Southwark. At 
the Puniis axe sqoase im Raving the ou lor make, and by the 
— end of Sones = = introd 
A many improvements in 

Bulldines, &e. Every description of Building, 
Iron and Smith’s work Manufactured of the best quality. Tron 
Fence and Hurdles as usual —The Trade Supplied. 











Mate dctters Patent. 
MORE OOD and ROGER’S PATENT 
a 


GALVANIZED TINNED METAL.—This article wasat 
first sold under the name Galvanised Tin Plates, but the Pa- 
tentees finding that the pe in some instances, overlooking the 
the article with Galvanised Iron, and that 
the character of their metal has thereby sustained injury, are de- 
sirous of giving it a name so distinct such mis- 


They’ thereto: respectfull est he nnn to = for 
re " u re joaeine 
MORE WOOD and ROGERS PATENT GALVANIZED TIN- 
NED IRON. In order to enable the public readily and at fi 
Soe Se distinguish between the two metals, it may be well to 
fn! t! that Galvanized Iron has a —— appearance, 
while M.and K.’s Patent Galvanized Tron has a smooth 


OREWOOD and ROGERS PATENT GALVANIZED TIN- 
NED IRON, Patronized by the sy and the Honourable 
oe : bans oaeptvey 3 in her be ager a 9 Deck- 

‘ower, and elsewhere, every of Roofing 

en and dentin 





as to p 


a 





» purposes, where a strong, light, ma- 
t has been found by experience that this article is beyond all 
comparison superior to sinc; possessing, as it does, all the advan- 
tages arising from the strength and firmness of iron, combined with 
perfect immunity es See the very serious 
csamquaes Raab chaae> oF tomsnnmee rine A hick 
epummiaines tautnae Sarath of peagite Soe. “a 
is material is not likely to be destroyed hy fire, as is the ease 








*G. ‘ Hole Biack itliam- 
2 Pens, 46, King W: 








UILDERS AND IRONMONGEEBS are 
for JENNINGS SHOP SHUTTER 
SHOE AND finished the 


Biter and ats fon fhe Punt hey commence Put 


oJ ERNINGS'S SHUTTER FASTENER. 
Sic aten ae 
shoe. The 



















¢annot rust, buckle, be strained, or get out of and are safer. 
Persons dissatisfied with the used for irox 
salle ake te daee io te 


premises with the slightest exertion, without 
le avoiding the unplensaat use of oll. — 


EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS, 
WITH PATENT CONVEX IRON LATHS~ 
PATENT CORRUGATED WINDOW BLINDS, &e. 
The attention of Arch and Blind-makers is re- 
= to the IMPORTA IMPROVEMENTS in the above 

and inspection invi at the 4 be 
Tn ane ot in the laths of REVO ving 
IRON SHUTTERS, in affording increased security is obvious, 
pooh wane 1 ties dete tees thane tat tale te 
x 8 are 0 to 
insure their general 





TIVE in use. These shutters are fixed h oy either abov. 
or below the window or bonged or vertically, for whic! Seaton the 
Fry mutta THE ATENTER 18 THE SOLE MANUPAC. 
fear Lata eee Fh pice weed WITH on v EX 
Mehl Mae Dh ve Ne Aint eee 
—Patentee and Manufacturer, JoHN HAROOURT QUINCEY 
115, Old-street, Londen. : 





INJUNCTION. 


UNNETT and CORPE’S Patent RE- 


VOLVING IRON SHUTTERS,—Since the verdict found in 
favour of the in the Court of Ex wer, in the action 
tried by order of the Court of Chancery, that has granted a 

ct for restraining all pee anew po of this 
fringing yd therefore all parties are hereby against in- 
same, 

T PRICES ARE GREATLY REDUCED, and BUNNETT 
AND CORP PATENT IRON SHUTTERS ARE THE 
CHEAPEST AS WELL AS THE BEST. They are made with 
convex laths, if required. The worm and wheel motion for raising 

revol iron shutters (as secared by this Patent) is 
the only safe and durable mode of effecting that object. In large 
shutters it is le. 

Some thousands of Bunnett and © *s Shutters have now been 

up, without a single complaint of their want of ae or 
security ; and nine years’ practical experience (during which they 
have every improvement) enables the ‘Patentees to 
challenge comparison with any others, They will rantee all 
Shutters put up by thern to keep in order, and last twiee as long as 
bp Se thin eonvex laths. 

and C. also manufacture REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS 
DS SEND, SS ie Sea pes other 


the ces as 
makers, but greatly su " Ee Eien wists 
com, ane eae suctaliiie hinges, without which no shutter can be 
or 
RPE are likewise Patentees and Manufaec- 
of METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULDINGS. &c., I} 
BRASS, COPPER, OR ZINC, FOR SHOP ss WIN DOWs, 


4 D VARIOUS OTHER PU 
Shop-fronts fitted with Iron Shutters, Patent Brass or Zinc 








Sashes, Plain or ved, Mould 

Stall-board Plates, Plate aad In Brass Pitsines of 

all kinds, superior in quality and q ower in price 

than any other house. Contracts taken in Town or ry. 
Metai Dra and Stam: for the Trade. 

= bardetect, London ; Werks, ot Deptford, 
Steam. Sawing, 


and Movies, Cutting-ma- 


chines on Improved P Pe Sree ’ pur- 











will be held on Thursday, 2th Pebruary, in 
Theatre of t ¢ Marylebone Literary and Scientific Inatitete 
ean we oy Portman-square, to enrol Members and receive 


NOTICE !—Attendance wili be given three hours previous to the 
Meeting to answer inquiries, &. Extended yj ad of 
Bu Societies. Immediate Advances made to Mem on 
eligible they may he desirous of pu ~ to the 

extent of i ue, including all expenses, &e.—-Vide the 


HE HYDE-PARK MUTUAL ACCU- 
MULATING FUND ASSOCTATION, Central Office, 195, 
Oxford-street. Brarch Offices in all parts of the Metropolis, and 
Shares “im cok on limited ; rt al 
ify 3 gteat par ready taken. 
PRESIDENT. 


Sir BENJAMIN HALL, Bart MP. 
JOHN ROULMOIS 
ROBERT WOOLLASTON, Esq. M.D. 


Portman-square. 




















